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and Mabel Ringling Museum. See article on page 8. 
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W hat They Say 


Bitter Mepicing, but— 

“From that awful front cover onward through 
the pages of the Mid-October number of THe Art 
Dicest not a single example of beautiful and truth- 
ful painting is shown. ‘The picture of Christ is 
horrible, and it is really a shame to represent this 
Saintly man as a repulsive character, and Christians 
everywhere should condemn this product of a dis- 


torted mind, and you as publisher as well, for 
leaturing this fantastic monstrosity on the front 
cover. Some of the articles and news 


items are interesting, and when you awaken to the 
fact that true art is the only art that will endure 
no doubt you will drop the fantastic and distorted 
art for beauty of line and color.”—Zdwin L. Brown, 
Rockland, Maine. 

Here Is tHE ANTIDOTE— 

“For a year or more with each and every maga- 
zine received I have intended to write a word of 
appreciation for the remarkable work you are doing 
in the world of art. I know of no publication whose 
cessation would be the genuine calamity that the 
loss of this contribution of your genius, good taste 
and splendid judgment—summed up between the 
modest covers of Tue Art Dicest—would mean 
to the art interest of the country. You deserve the 
best material success in return for your most excel- 
lent magazine. I like the way you deal with every 
situation—you are so extraordinarily fair and do 


get right at the pith of things.’—Wéinifred Fay 
Godley, Davenport, Ohio. 
Anp AGain— 


“After taking one look at the horror on the cover 
of Tue Art Dicest for Mid-October, I felt like 
congratulating the Carnegie jury on having a little 
sense left, in these days of art lunatics. To my 
notion any one who would paint and exhibit a 
nightmare like that should be deemed guilty of a 

















PAINTINGS 


108 West 57th St., 


MILCH GALLERIES 


American 


SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS 
DRAWINGS ETCHINGS 


Exhibitions current 
throughout the Season 


New York 




















Tue Arr Dicest’s circulation in America 
is universal. It reaches every part of the na- 


tion. 





misd , and should be deprived of paint and 
brushes for the rest of his natural life.’-—M. M. 
Mudge, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Anp ANOTHER ANTIDOTE— 

“I enjoy the prominence given to ‘Rejected,’ in 
the Mid-October number. Slam the Carnegie juries 
some more. We enjoy it.’—Frank Sottek, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


[EDITORIAL NOTE—Tue Art Dicest 


desires to offend no one; but if it did not, with- | 


out prejudice, present the news and opinion of 
art throughout the world as it really is, its 
founder and editor would consider that the 
magazine was guilty of a statutory offense, that 
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of “obtaining money under false pretenses.” 
Tue Art Dicest does not make the 1930 art 
world, nor try to guide it. Tue Art Dicest, 
for a fee, paid by each subscriber, does its best 
to record contemporary art and opinion. Car- 
negie Institute has been lambasted for three 
years by the conservatives for its “modernism.” 
If Carnegie Institute, like the National Acad- 
emy, were a bulwark of conservatism, Tue Art 
Dicest would not consider it worth while to 
record that it had rejected Boris Deutsch. But 
since Carnegie Institute has been featuring ex- 
tremism, and awarding its prizes to “Modern- 
ists,’ Tue Art Dicest considers that it is quite 
pertinent to feature the fact that its “All-East- 
ern” jury turned down Boris Deutsch, whom 
the foremost art critics of California have praised 
in unstinted terms. Christ was a Jew. Boris 
Deutsch is a Jew. In his rejected picture he 
depicted the Jew Christ, entering the doors of 
the Temple, and with terrible eyes surveying 
the money changers who were defiling the place, 
and whom he was presently to flog with a whip. 
Take the Mid-October number of Tue Art 
Dicest and look at the terrible thing. Jew, 
Christian, Buddhist, Mohammedan, ought to 
be able to get its meaning—this Jew Christ 
depicted by a Jew, a Jew who has gone through 
Hell in Russia and who worked with his hands 
for many years in Los Angeles while he devel- 
oped his art. Boris Deutsch, he of the gentle 
voice, the bashful smiling face, but enough of 
the old Jewish steel in his make-up to carry 
him through privations—and the black, oily, sore 
fingers that a factory gives to the “rejected!” 
Boris Deutsch, the. Jew, offending - Chris- 
tians by depicting a black-bearded Jew Christ, 
with the terrible sad eyes, carrying the weight 
of all the world’s suffering through the arches of 
the Temple! Must Christians really have 
a Lucas Cranach blond Christ—or must Chris- 
tians do without Christ, the world’s supreme 
example of tolerance?—Pryton Boswett.] 


HarkinG Back— 


“I have just been looking over some old ‘Inter- 
national Studios’ of about 1923 and 1924, when 


you were editor. They are marvelous! I wish 
you every success with Tue Art Dicest. May it 
grow big and fat and colorful!”—Cecilia Nelson, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
BETTER AND BroaDER—- 

“Tue Art Dicest seems to me to be steadily im- 
proving in breadth of scope. The material used is 
always first class.”.—Mertice M. C. Buck Knox, 
Kelvin, Ariz. 

TOLERANCE AND SINCERITY-— 

“Your magazine has given me much pleasure and 
satisfaction through its wide tolerance, sincerity and 
lack of ‘sob stuff.” I read it threadbare and pass 
the remnants to friends ‘arty’ and otherwise.”— 
Mrs. W. Frank Maxwell, Toledo, O. 

DELIGHTFUL AND REMARKABLE— 

“Tue Art Dicest is a delightful and remarkable 

magazine.”—Mrs. Lucius Ryce, Boston, Mass. 
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Sculptor Wins First Prize at Chicago’s Annual Exhibition 





“The Water Carrier,” by Heinz War- 
neke. Logan Medal and $2,500. 


A sculptor of the modern German school, 
Heinz Warneke, who came to America as a 
young but very talented artist in the first years 
following the war, carried off the big prize—the 
Logan medal and $2,500—at the forty-third 
annual exhibition of American Painting and 
Sculpture at the Art Institute of Chicago, 
which opened on Oct. 31. Following its cus- 
tom, THe Art Dicest herewith reproduces 
Warneke’s “The Water-Carrier” and all the 
other prize winning works. The exhibition, 
which includes 267 paintings and sculptures, 
will be open until Dec. 14. 

Charles E. Bulliet, of the Chicago Evening 
Post’s Art World Magazine, wrote that the ex- 
hibition revealed “a very fair presentation of 
what is normal in the American scene.” “The 
normalcy,” he added, “is a rather high grade 
of mediocrity. The floods of ‘Modernism’ have 





“My Grand Uncle Gaetano,” Umberto Romano. 
Peabody $200 Prize. 





“Jullien,” by Louis Ritman. Awarded the Logan 


Medal and $1,500. 


washed these American shores, as did erstwhile 
the floods of French ‘Impressionism,’ and the 
high waters are now on the ebb. Most of our 
better American painters by now have learned 
as much from Cézanne as the former American 
generation learned from Claude Monet—and no 
more. That is to say, we all know now that 
substance and solidity are necessary ingre- 
dients in good painting—just as thirty and 
twenty and ten years ago we all knew that 
they were not. The gospel of Cézanne has 
been accepted in toto by all our more progres- 
sive painters—and even the ‘conservatives’ have 
grudgingly given way, producing something 
that is akin. 

“Impressionism, which reigned supreme 
in the Institute’s American shows up to five 
years ago or four, is visible in the present show 
in the merest traces. 





“American Gothic,’ by Grant Wood. Norman 


Wait Harris Bronze Medal with $300. 
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“Friends,” by Jacob Gettar Smith. Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan $750 Prize. 


“In attempting to be in the current of the 
times many of our artists in repudiating the 
‘Impressionists’ have gone back to the obvious 
realism Monet and his group were fighting—for 
that is ‘the easiest way.’ And there is a goodly 
percentage of that sort of stuff in the present 
American show. 

“However, Cézanne and his disciples are the 
main inspiration. There is little or nothing of 
the ‘abstract’ or the realistic developments out 
of the abstract that are now regnant in Paris 
and Berlin and Rome. We are picture makers 
this side the Atlantic, and we heaved a sigh of 
relief when the tide of ‘Cubism’ began to go 
out. Like our conservative critics, our Ameri- 
can painters believed ‘Cubism’ a failure, and so 
were happy of the chance to ignore it. They 
never learned what the French and the Ger- 
mans and the Italians know, that ‘Cubism’ left 





“Figure With Still Life,’ W.Vladimir Rous- 
se’. Cahn $100 Prize. 
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“Valley of the Chevreuse,’ by Guy Péne du Bois. Norman Waitt Harris. 
Silver Medal and $500. 


a strain in art that it will take ages to eliminate. 
It is partly for that reason that our contem- 
porary American art is ‘spineless'—that our nor- 
malcy, as we have related, is just a high grade 
of mediocrity. 

“But, while Picasso is little in evidence in the 
show at the Institute, the Matisse influence and 
the Gauguin are traceable along with the Ce- 
zanne, and there are touches of a dozen or a 
score of lesser Parisians. 

“In the main, the show reveals a high grade 
of workmanship—a workmanship above and be- 
yond the inspiration of the artists. Both Mr. 
Harshe in inviting the best paintings from East- 
ern studios and the jury in winnowing out what 
was submitted reveal an appreciation of skill, 
and there is scarcely a picture in the show that 
is deficient from that point of view. 

“One of the worst is Edwin W. Dickinson’s 
huge canvas, ‘Fossil Hunters’—but it belongs 
because of the notoriety it attained in the 
academy exhibition in New York last sea- 
son from being hung on its side instead of 
upright, as the artist intended. There is now 
a brass plate affixed to the frame, making im- 
possible such a mistake in hanging—if mistake 
it was, instead of a ‘press stunt,’ as has been 
It’s a good piece of show- 

Hunters’ in any 
museums, if they 


openly charged. 
manship to include ‘Fossil 
American exhibition—and 
want to be up-to-date, must bow occasionally 
to the imp of the hippodrome. 

“However, in the midst of skilled workman- 
ship (and the occasional exception) now and 
then there is a flash of ‘inspiration’ that makes 
the visitor glad to be alive in Chicago in 1930, 
and the biggest ‘kick’ of the show comes—not 
out of New York or Woodstock or the 
effete East. nor even out of Al Capone’s jazzed- 
up realm—but out of Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
The painter is Grant Wood, and he has two 
pictures ‘American Gothic’ and ‘Stone City.’ 
Wood approximates more nearly an American 
Douanier Rousseau than any of the ‘primi- 
tives’ we have heretofore beheld—more nearly 
than Peter Blume in New York and Pollack in 
Chicago. Wood is as naive in his outlook as 
Pollack and as expert in his workmanship as 
Blume. The Vouanier Rousseau was the high 
genius of ‘Modernism’ in both respects. Wood's 
big contribution to the joy of the moment is 
not that he is a mere imitator of Rousseau, 
but that, working with American motifs, he 


gives an American something of the thrill 
Rousseau, a follower of the little Dutchmen 
and the primitives of Flanders, gave with 


French motifs to twentieth century Frenchmen. 
“‘American Gothic’ depicts a farmer and 


his wife in front of their simple, gabled farm 
home, the farmer holding in his hand a pitch- 
fork of ‘pattern’ carried out in the bosom of 
his collarless shirt and in the window in the 
gable of the house. His wife wears an apron 
with ‘pattern’ repeated again in the drapery 
of the window. The picture is worked out with 
masterly technique—and yet remains quaint, 
humorous and American.” 

Eleanor Jewett, critic of the Chicago 
Tribune, said the first impression of the show 
was that of being “in the crowd but not of 
it.” “Figures predominate,” she complained. 
“They are not all entirely pleasant figures. 
The painters have kept the milk of human 
kindness for the men, apparently, and have let 
the women be as nature made them with a 
kick of the artistic temperament to help them 
on the downward path. 

“John Carroll is probably the wildest de- 
famer of female pulchritude. His ‘Eugenie’ 
is a woman in a thousand. Nightmares. The 
most important prize went to a soberer ex- 
ponent of the weaker sex. The ‘Water- 
Carrier’ by Heinz Warneke, is a_ beautifully 
rounded vixen. If her legs are stumpy and 
her ankles thick, her torso at least is generous- 
ly smooth and her full breasts half-globes of 
firm flesh. Her head is round and her hair 
coiled close. Her arms are raised in a gracious 
arc to clasp the rounded water jar. Warneke 
has in truth performed a miracle. From a 
clod, an ordinary peasant type, he has brought 
in his manipulation of curves, beauty. 


“There are enough conservative canvases 
shown to counterbalance the radical and 
modern.” 


Marguerite B. Williams, critic of the Chicago 
Daily News, believes that the exhibition “her- 
alds the new life that is sweeping through 
American painting and breaking up the last 
traces of the old orthodoxy. Chorus girls, 
farmers, fruits and flowers, satires on prohibi- 
tion—these are a few of the things that our 
artists are painting as they interpret the com- 
plex American scene with a broadened outlook. 
Gone are the days when Inness, Homer, and 
Sargent were the only idols of American paint- 
ing and no artist dared to trust his own intui- 
tions and feelings. 

“Sculpture also has felt the new urge. Wood, 
stone, ceramics, have been enlisted to lend it 
a new brilliance and dash. There are sweeping 
lines and simplified curves—the motives of the 
new architecture—and playful animals that re- 
flect the new spirit of the decorative arts. A 
noticeable feature is the great number of new 
names. Young blood is being attracted to 





“Snow,” by Francis Speight. Awarded the M. V. Kohnstamm 


Prize of $500. 


painting and sculpture at such a rapid rate 
that scarcely a dozen of the names familiar in 
the exhibitions of five years or so ago are to 
be found in this one. 

“In the first place let it be said that there 
is not a cubist picture in the show. This does 
not mean that the American has not applied 
the conventions and viewpoints of Paris, but 
as he has become less a novice in the use of 
them he has seasoned them more with the 
American temperament. How far the Ameri- 
can has gone in fusing Anglo-Saxon poetry with 
the luminosity, form, and design of the new 
art is well illustrated by Guy Péne du Bois’ 
‘Valley of Chevreuse,’ a French subject, but 
done in quite an original American way. Sure- 
ly here is a canvas that denotes American 
painting’s coming of age. 

“However, it is that meticulous kind of real- 
ism practiced by the old masters that seems 
most to attract the younger artists. Take 
Grant Wood, the young Cedar Rapids artist, 
the discovery of the exhibition. His ‘Ameri- 
can Gothic,’ the prim suspicious eyed, small 
town couple that stand by the side of the 
Gothic domicile, is as uncompromising an ex- 
position of solid detail as a Van Eyck or a 
Chirlandajo. It is one of the finest records 
of Americana that has ever been painted.” 

Heinz Warneke, who won the $2,500 prize, 
was born in Bremen in 1895, and studied at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Berlin. Unlike some 
sculptors, he is the master of many mediums; 
he has used brass, wood, and all kinds of stone 
and terra-cotta to fashion his figures. While 
in the past these works have mostly been small 
in scale, “The Water-Carrier” 
proportions. 

Louis Ritman, who won the Logan $1,500 
prize, recently came from Paris to teach the 
advanced painting class in the school of the 
Art Institute. He was born in Russia in 1889 
and studied with William M. Chase, John 
Vanderpoel and W. J. Reynolds in Chicago. He 
was awarded a silver medal in the Panama- 
Pacific exposition in 1915. 

Jacob Getlar Smith, whose “Friends,” won 
the third Logan prize of $750, was born in New 
York in 1898 and studied at the National 
Academy of Design. 


is of ambitious 


Guy Péne du Bois, whose landscape, “Valley 
ci the Chevreuse.” won the Norman Was 
Harris silver medal and $500, -was born in 
1884 in Brooklyn, was a pupil of Chase, Du- 
mond and Robert Henri and has spent many 
of his recent years in France. He is noted 


for his trenchant and witty figure-pieces and 
[Continued on page 18] 
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Northwest 





“Street at Ellisport,’ by Helen Rhodes. First Prize in 
Water Colors. 


Judging by the set of photographs of the 
prize winners at the 16th Northwest annual 
held at the Art Institute of Seattle, the artists 
of Washington, Oregon and British Columbia 
deserve recognition at the Carnegie Interna- 
tional and the other big Eastern competitive 
exhibitions just as much as does California, and 
the protests of the artists and critics of the latter 
state against discrimination are valid there also. 
A responsible California juryman at Carnegie 
would doubtless insure justice to the North- 


Muller. First Prize in Oils. 


west, or a Northwest juryman would safeguard 
the interests of California, thus bringing the 
Pacific states back into the union as regards 
art. A list of the prize winners was printed in 
the last number of Tue Art Dicest. Three of 
them are herewith reproduced. 

The exhibition (lasting until Nov. 8) again 
proves itself an active factor in the life of the 
Northwest by the overwhelming response of 
the artists and the public. All the leading art- 
ists of Washington and Oregon sent work, while 
British Columbia, hitherto represented by but 
two or three artists, this year has more than 





“Elizabeth Trumbo,” by Michael 


Art Proves Itself Worthy of National Recognition 





“Church of St. Germaine des Pres,” 
Ambrose Patterson; Ist Hon. Mention 


40 entries. In an effort to make the show truly 
a Northwest event, it is limited to the states 
of the Northwest, British Columbia and 
Alaska. 

The Japanese artists of Seattle were repre- 
sented with a distinct and individual type of 
work. In their treatment of mundane occur- 
rences they inject a keen sense of the humorous 
and grotesque that escapes the Occidental 
painter. Their canvases give a suggestion of 
the influence of Fujioki and of John Sloan. 
Sigemitsu Hamada and Kamekichi Tokita 
were given honorable mention in oils. 





Art in Russia 


Apropos of the coming exhibition at the 
Bloomsbury Gallery, London, of 500 water col- 
ors, drawings and engravings, sent by the Soviet 
Government, P. G. Konody of the London Ob- 
server discusses art in Russia, its future and 
the conditions under which the artists work: 

“Let it be said straightway that a revolution 
or a war has never yet in any way furthered 
the artistic sensibilities of mankind, nor has it 
ever produced an art of its own. Political up- 
heavals, when they take the form of mass 
movements which aim at destroying the cnrtire 
existing structure of the social life of a coun- 
try, are bound to be directed against all live 
traditions as well as against all manifestations 
of untainted individualism. These two factors, 
on the other hand, are the two foundation- 
stones of art. Absolute freedom to express his 
personality openly and generously is neces- 
sary for the artist to enable him to play a part, 
be it ever so small, in the gradual evolution of 
that side of human nature which calls for crea- 
tion of beauty. 

“One cannot, therefore, expect a country which 
has only recently lived through the greatest 
revolution in history, and which is still in the 
throes of social unrest and agitation, to pro- 
duce works of any real artistic significance— 
more particularly a country like Russia, where, 
up to the time of Peter the Great, art was mere- 
ly a more or less mechanical repetition of Byzan- 
tine formulae, and where the first individual 
artists did not appear until the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and then only as imitators of their West- 
ern contemporaries. Since then the Russian 
Painters managed to produce a school of paint- 
ing which, though based on the various art 
tendencies of Western Europe and keeping 
pace with them, bore a definitely national char- 
acter of its own. But, owing to the war, fol- 
lowed by the revolution, interests were entire- 
ly diverted from the true object of art, and got 
drowned in the mass production of political 
strife. At the same time, all direct contact 





with the development of art in the West was 
inet, 5: 

“A great effort has undoubtedly been made 
by the young Soviet artists; but so far it has 
failed to establish that really intimate contact 
beween art and life through which art becomes 
a lasting vital ‘force in the evolution of hu- 
manity. The technical as the material condi- 
tions of livelihood, again, are not such as to 
stimulate an unrestricted flow of artistic ex- 
pression. Artists’ materials are scarce and ex- 
pensive, and the claim made upon the artists 
to exercise their capabilities for propagandist, 
educational, or other ‘commonwealth’ purposes 
leaves them but little scope for expressing the 
personal, human side of their nature... . 

“Most artists are enrolled in various groups 
and associations, such as the O.S.T. (Society 
of Studio Artists), the A.K.H.R. (Association 
of Artists of the Revolution), the ‘13,’ and 
others, and become pawns in the game of ‘art 
production for the masses,’ much to the detri- 
ment of any individual pursuit of adequate 
aesthetic expression. 

“It will be interesting to see what people 
working under such handicapping moral and 
material circumstances can contribute to the 
world of art.” 





Establishing a Trend 

The Architectural League of New York is 
holding an exhibition of Chicago world’s fair 
drawings (1933). Persons interested in the 
trend of architecture will be interested in this 
exhibition, as the influence of world’s fair 
architecture is well known to be of much force. 
The effects of the 1893 Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago are evident in every city in America 
today. 

The list of official architects contributing 
looks conservative. From Chicago are Edward 
Bennett, John Holabird, Daniel Burnham, Hu- 
bert Burnham; from San Francisco, Arthur 
Brown; from Philadelphia, Paul Cret; from 
New York City, Raymond Hood, Harvey W. 
Corbett and Ralph T. Walker. 





Wanted: Pride 


In making a plea in the Jewish Journal of 
San Francisco for the purchase by some wealthy 
patron of the arts of a group of Chinese 
bronzes of the Chou Dynasty now at the Shiota 
Galleries there, in order that they may be avail- 
able for study by the students of the Univer- 
sity of California, Mills College and the art 
schools of the Bay Region, Col. Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood wrote: 

“San Francisco has a building, the Legion of 
Honor museum, which, except for the gift of 
a collection of oriental art by a not-rich man, 
stands as empty as a barn and into which a 
teacher of the fine arts would lead his class in 
vain. Within this empty boast of San Fran- 
cisco what is there of Assyrian or Egyptian 
art?—or Cretan or Grecian or Roman or Gothic? 
—or Renaissance? Nothing. Absolutely noth- 
ing. 

“What of the Italian primitives, the Dutch, 
the Flemish, the French, the Spanish, the Moor- 
ish-Spanish, the English? In sculpture, metals, 
glass, furniture, tapestry, painting? Nothing! 
Not one poor little specimen of anything. 

“San Francisco is making a very empty offer- 
The time has 
come for the wealthy men of San Francisco to 
realize that art is as valuable in the growth of 
a great city as docks, steamships, railroads or 
banks. Some of them should find a civic pride 
in being to San Francisco what Lorenzo the 
Magnificent was to Florence or Pericles to Ath- 
ens. 


ing to the rising generation. 


Col. Wood then asserts that the art of war- 
smitten China is being dispersed among the 
cities of the world, and asserts that San Fran- 
cisco, sitting at the very door of the Orient, 
“lifts not a finger to get the smallest piece.” 





A Cheap Brand 

Gentleman (inspecting a famous 
Old Master): “Haven’t you something more 
exclusive? I’ve got this at home on a cigarette 
card.”—London Times. 


New-rich 
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“Et Tu, Brute!” Sterner Stabs Conservatism! 





“The Deserted House.” Landscape in 


Albert Sterner has been known in the past 
almost entirely as a portraitist. An exhibition 
of his work now being held at the Ferargil Gal- 
leries, New York, reveals him in his old role 
and two additional roles, those of landscapist 
and imaginative figure painter. Art lovers 
would never guess it unless they were told, but 
he painted the modern landscape, “The Desert- 
ed House,” reproduced above. All the other 
landscapes are modern in feeling and sombre. 
Mr. Sterner is an Associate of the National 
Academy, and one naturally thinks of him as 
the last person in the world to do this sort of 


the Modern Manner by Albert Sterner. 





thing, especially if one considers a certain ar- 
ticle on Modernism he wrote once for THe Art 
Dicest, and which caused the editor to receive 
several letters of praise for printing it. Heigh- 
ho! More letters will now be written—from 
the other side. It is serious work, producing a 
magazine that gives all the news and opinion of 
art without bias. 

The late John Singer Sargent grew to hate 
portraiture. Perhaps Mr. Sterner has felt 
cramped in the same way. His work in the 
creative field heretofore has suffered an unde- 
served obscurity. This exhibition is calculated 
to place him in a new light. 





Ringling’s Rubens 
gling’s Rub 

As told in the last number of Tue Arr Dr- 
Gest, the Arthur U. Newton Gallery has sold 
to John Ringling an important Rubens for the 
John and Mabel Ringling Museum at Sarasota, 
Fla. The painting, 79 inches by 70, repre- 
sents Pausias, one of the leading Greek paint- 
ers of the IV century B. C., and Glycera, his 
mistress, a beautiful flower girl reputed to have 
invented garlands. Many authorities consider 
the picture a self-portrait of the artist and his 
first wife, Isabella Brant, whom he married in 
1609 following his triumphant return to Ant- 
werp from Spain and Italy. 

Pausias, in loose brown and green robes, is 
seated on a bank holding a panel which is 
probably his portrait of Glycera, one of his 
most important paintings, purchased by the 
Roman, Lucullus, for two talents (equal in 
American money to about $12,000). She is 
seated by his side in an attitude of mute ad- 
miration. The flowers on the table and in the 
foreground are by Jan van Breughel, whose 
productions were greatly admired by Rubens 
and with whom he frequently collaborated. Jan 
was a son of the famous Pieter and was known 
as “Velvet” Breughel. Born at Brussels about 
1569, he first painted flowers and fruits and 
afterwards landscapes and sea-pieces. The pic- 
ture is mentioned in most books on Rubens and 





has been frequently reproduced, notably in the 
volume devoted to Rubens in the “Klassiker 
der Kunst” series. 

“Pausias and Glycera” was painted in 1613. 
It belonged to Sir Gregory Page Turner, from 
whom it was obtained by Welbore Ellis Agar 
(afterwards first Marquess of Westminster). 
During the XIX century it was occasionally 
exhibited at the British Institution and Burling- 
ton House, but remained in the Westminster 
collection, which also included Gainsborough’s 
“Blue Boy,” until the present Duke of West- 
minster decided to dispose of his collection, 


| when it was acquired by Arthur U. Newton. 





$35,000 Daumier Stolen 


“The Print Collectors,” one of the smallest 
and finest paintings by Honoré Daumier, val- 
ued at $35,000, has been stolen from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, where a loan exhibition 


of Daumier and Corot is being held. The 


| painting, 84% inches by 6%, had been loaned 
| from the private collection of Josef Stransky. 


| 


It was insured. 

The loss was discovered on the morning of 
Oct. 21. It is the theory that the picture was 
stolen by an art lover who coveted it, since it 
is so well known that any effort to sell it would 
endanger the thief. 





Edinborough Director Retires 


James Lewis Caw, director of the National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery of 
Scotland, has retired. 





A Plague 


In America, says the New York Times in an 
editorial, the indignities heaped upon roads and 
countrysides by ugly billboards are now in a 
fair way to be reduced or abolished, as a result 
of aroused public sentiment. American propa- 
gandists have cited France “as an example of a 
nation in which the people have not allowed the 
countryside to be defaced.” But the plague has 


now broken out there, declares the Times, and 
France “suffers from the sudden breaking-out of 
bill boards on roadsides and in country villages, 
It is already calling forth anguished protests 
from Frenchmen aghast at its rapid spread to 
the four corners of the country. In a recent is- 
sue of L’Illustration Roland Engerand raises 
an impassioned voice against the desecration, 
which he calls ‘Road Leprosy.’ 

“Recently swarms of publicity agents have de- 
scended upon the national roads, plastering 
them with highly colored hoardings. At first 
they bought advertising rights to sheds and 
barns, then houses, then entire villages, .cover- 
ing their walls with lurid placarding of the 
merits of oils and vinegars and soaps and tires. 
It was a new scheme, and they were able to 
drive good bargains with the country folk. 

“M. Engerand .. . pleads strongly to save 
the rural loveliness of Touraine, Normandy, 
Provence, Vendée and all those historic regions 
which make France a lodestar to the tourist. 
He laments the process which turns roads into 
advertising tunnels, such as the road from 
Paris to Caen. The view which it formerly 
enjoyed of the valley of the Seine between 
Paris and Mantes and the charming descent to 
Lisieux are now completely camouflaged by 
gigantic advertising panels two or three stories 
high. 

“There are no limits to the plague. It at- 
tacks bridges, viaducts, telephone poles, mile- 
stones and even the old windmills of Vendée. 
Certain war monuments have not escaped it. 
Along the Céte d’Azur great walls destined for 
advertising have appeared on the finest sites 
in the Pyrenees. ‘Near Saumur, at Chaumont- 
sur-Marne, and in a hundred other places, I 
have seen delightful sculptured houses of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries abominably 
decked out in variegated colors.’ 

“To the argument that the State has no 
right to prevent a poor man from renting his 
walls for the ugliest purpose to gain a profit, 
M. Engerand replies: ‘The government itself 
can plead poverty. Put a tax of 99 francs on 
an advertising lease of 100 francs and this ex- 
hibitionism will soon cease.’ ” 





Friedsam Buys a Van Eyck 

The first painting by Jan Van Eyck to en- 
ter any private collection in New York has 
just been acquired by Colonel Michael Fried- 
sam from the Kleinberger Galleries. The ex- 
ample in the John G. Johnson collection in 
Philadelphia is said to be the only other one 
in the United States. Van Eyck is set down 
in art history as the first to use oil paints. 

Colonel Friedsam’s picture is “Bust Portrait 
of a Pilgrim,” painted in tempera on a panel 
15 by 10 inches. It was unknown to the art 
world until last year when it was brought to 
the attention of Dr. Max Friedlander of Ber- 
lin. 





His Bird Found a Perch 
John Hessian, Detroit artist, drew a stunning 
bird, unknown to ornithologists, and used it as 
his artist’s signature. It was admired so much 


that he modelled it in the round, and it has 
now been adopted as the radiator ornament 
of the new Cadillac V-16. 
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Austrian Pictures Will 


Make Round 


of American 


Galleries 





“Scene in the Campagna,” Ludwig H. Jungnickel. 


The College Art Association announces the 
arrival in New York of the group of Austrian 
paintings which are to form one of its travel- 
ing exhibitions. These paintings were assem- 
bled in Vienna by Dr. Heinrich Gluck, Dr. An- 
ton Riechl, Carry Hauser, Ludwig Wilden and 
Franz Ziilow, aided by A. S. Silberman of the 
firm of E. & A. Silberman, in whose New York 


gallery a preliminary view was given. 





“The Lecture,” by Franz Sedlacek. 


Many of the artists represented are mem- 
bers of the “Secession” group of Vienna. 
Among them are Joseph Dobrofsky, Oscar 
Laske, whose works are found not only in Vi- 
ennese collections, but in the museums of Ma- 
drid and Munich; Franz Sedlacek, winner of a 
gold medal at the international exhibition in 
Barcelona, and Ferdinand Kitt. Others who 
form part of the group are Viktor Planckh, 
Robert Pajer-Gartegen, Franz Lerch, Georg 
Mayer-Marrton and Ludwig Ferdinand Graf, 
whose work is in the Layton Gallery in Mil- 
waukee. The independent artists number such 
well known contributors as Egon, Schielo, 
Felix Albrecht Harta, Gilbert Frankl and Vic- 
tor Tischler. ‘ 


These exhibitions are sent out at a low cost 
to the colleges and museums of America. The 
College Art Association, as a non-commercial 
organization, makes no profit on any of its 
various enterprises. When paintings are sold 
the artist receives the full benefit of the sale. 
The itinerary follows: 

Madison Art Association, Madison, Wis., 
Sept. 1-27; Renaissance Society, University of 
Chicago, Oct. 6-25; Lehigh University, Bethle- 
ham, Pa., Nov. 6-25; University of Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., Dec. 8-Jan. 1; Florida State Col- 
lege, Tallahassee, Jan. 12-31, 1931; Brooks Me- 
morial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 9-28; 
Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis., Mar. 
9-28; The Art Institute of Omaha, April 6-25; 








“Macedonian Scene,” by Viktor Planckh. 


Denver Art Museum, Denver, Colo., May 4-23; 
Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, June 1-27; 
Currier Gallery of Art, Manchester, N. H., July 
6-Aug. 8; City Art Museum of St. Louis, Aug. 
17-Sept. 26. 


“Water Carrier,’ by Maximilian Reinitz. 





Bob Chanler 


Robert Winthrop Chanler, noted decorative 
artist, died at his home at Woodstock, N. Y., on 
Oct. 24, at the age of 57. Death was due to an 
ailment of the heart, from which he had been 
suffering for two years. 


Chanler was a descendant of both Governor 
Winthrop of Massachusetts and Peter Stuyve- 
sant, the last Dutch governor of New York, but 
in spite of his distinguished ancestry he was 
more enthusiastic about the lineage of his prize- 
blooded stock, which he had imported into 
Dutchess county to bring up the quality of 
the farmers’ low grade animals. 

He was interested in art at an early age, and 
spent 20 years studying painting and sculpture 
in Rome and Paris. One of his most famous 
works, “The Giraffes,” was hung in the Paris 
Salon and later became the property of Stan- 
ford White. The French government bought 
one of his murals in 1923 to hang in the Lux- 
embourg. 

Chanler liked to be surrounded by exotic 
landscapes and colorful animals while he paint- 
ed. The walls and ceiling of his home in New 
York were covered with gold and silver land- 





scapes inhabited by blue-nosed mandrils, hooded 
cobras, flying foxes, crocodiles and sea horses. 
A number of his screens have intrinsic as well 
as esthetic value, for he used metallic underlays 
of gold and silver. 

The nick-name “Sheriff Bob” was given to 
him when the farmers elected him Sheriff of 
Dutchess County. Picturesque in his chaps, 
ten-gallon hat and six shooter, he passed months 
on the job, but it is said not even a chicken 
coup was robbed during his five years in the 
shrievalty. 

His death marks the passing of an iridescent 
personality, a connoisseur of life and human 
nature, 





Guelph Treasure Here 


The Guelph treasures, for more than 800 years 
in possession of the Guelph family until re- 
cently sold to an art syndicate, will go on ex- 
hibition in New York at the Goldschmidt Gal- 
leries late in November. 

The nucleus of the collection, which dates 
from the XI to the XV century, was left to 
the German emperor, Otto IV, by Duke Henry 
of the Guelph line, and later the treasure was 
placed in the Cathedral of St. Blase. 


Valentine Dead 


Edward V. Valentine, sculptor, whose statues 
of men prominent in the South during Civil 
War days won him nationwide fame, died at 
Richmond, Va., at the age of 92. Mr. Valen- 


| tine studied anatomy at the Medical College of 


Virginia and then went to Europe to study art 
—in Paris under Jouffroy, in Florence under 
Bonaiuti and in Berlin under Kiss. He was 
president of the Valentine Museum in Rich- 
mond and the Virginia Historical Society, and 
a former president of the Richmond Art Club. 
Foremost among Mr. Valentine’s works in 
point of popularity is his recumbent statue of 
General Robert E. Lee in the Lee Memorial 
Chapel at Lexington, Va., a marble so life-like 
that art critics have said that “visitors walk 
softly as though afraid of awakening the sleep- 
ing soldier.” Other noted statues by Mr. Val- 
entine are those of “Stonewall” Jackson at the 
Virginia Military Institute, General J. E. B. 
Stuart and General Fitzhugh Lee in the State 
Capitol, and Jefferson Davis in Richmond. 
Among the sculptor’s fondest memories were 
his boyhood contacts with Edgar Allan Poe 
when Poe was editing the Southern Literary 


| Messenger in Richmond. 
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French Art Exhibition Starts 


“Le Repas,” by Roland Oudot. From Salon des Tuileries. 


A collection of contemporary French art, con- 
stituting a traveling exhibition sponsored by the 
College Art Association, was held for two days 
at the Wildenstein Galleries, New York, pre- 
vious to starting on tour. Approximately 85 
these. 70 


selected by a committee composed of Louis 


paintings were included. Of were 
Hautecoeur, director of the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum, Francois Monod, director of the National 
Museum, and Louis Reau, president of the 
Society of the History of French Art. 

Among the 35 chosen from the Salon des 
Tuileries are the “Corso 4 Rome” by Jules 
Flandrin, a still life by André L’Héte, and “Le 
Rapas” by Roland Oudot. 


Some of the most important canvases have 


been lent by Parisian dealers and by the artists 
themselves, and a number of New York gal- 
leries as well as American private collectors 
have contributed. Among the former are the 
Reinhardt Gallery, Chambrun, Knoedler, the 
Balzac Gallery, Wildenstein’s and Durand- 
Ruel’s. Fifty prints by French masters are 
loaned by the Kennedy Galleries. Although the 
greater number of the paintings are by well- 
known artists, there are some canvases by 
younger painters whose work has never before 
been shown in this country. 

When traveling to colleges and universities 
throughout the United States, the exhibition 
is broken up into two units. It is to be shown 
at the following colleges: 

First group—Wells College. Aurora, N. Y., 


on a Tour of American Colleges 





“Moissonneuges au Repos,” by Jean Souverbie. Salon Tuileries. 


Oct. 27-Nov. 15; Memorial Art Gallery, Roch- 
ester, Nov. 24-Dec. 27; Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
O., Jan. 12-31, 1931; Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N. Y., Feb. 9-28; Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., Mar. 9-28; Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H., Apr. 6-25; Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J.; May 4-23. 

Second group—Decatur Art Institute, Deca- 
tur, Ill., Oct. 27-Nov. 15; University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash., Nov. 24-Dec. 20; Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., Jan. 5-31, 
1931; Teachers College. Springfield, Mo., Feb. 
9-28; University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., 
Mar. 9-28; Kansas State Agr. College, Man- 
hattan, Kan., Apr. 6-25; Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., May 4-June 9; Renaissance 
Society, University of Chicago; Summer. 





Whitney Museum 


Instead of opening to the public on Nov. 15, 
as expected, the Whitney Museum of American 
Art will not do so until early in April, according 
to announcement made by the director, Mrs. 
Juliana R. Force. The change is due to an 
elaboration of the building program, which will 
include the remodelling of the three buildings, 
8, 10 and 12 West 8th Street, into one unit with 
an appropriate facade. Eleven large exhibition 
rooms will be arranged to house the museum’s 
collection of more than 400 paintings by Ameri- 
can artists from 50 years ago to the present day, 








THE PEARSON GALLERY 
545 Fifth Avenue New York City 





Animal Bronzes by Famous 
Sculptors ... Until Dec. 30th. 














in addition to collections of contemporary sculp- 
ture and prints. An important accession of the 
museum is a large group of American primitives, 
paintings by early American artists, some of 
them unknown and others itinerant coach and 
portrait painters of America’s pioneer days. 
This collection is said to be the only one of its 
kind in the world. 

The delay in opening the museum has enabled 
the staff to carry through a more ambitious 
educational plan than was first intended for this 
year. A series of 20 monographs on American 
artists suitable for club or school use is being 
prepared and will be ready for sale at a nominal 
fee at the time of the opening. These books 
will form the nucleus of a ‘steadily increasing 
series, intended to constitute a comprehensive 
library of American art. Lectures, debates, dis- 
cussion forums and gallery tours will also be 
part of the museum’s educational plan. 

For the first year the permanent collection 
alone will be on view. Later special group and 
one-man exhibitions will be held, and an annual 
showing of recent acquisitions. In years to come 
the museum plans to extend its activities to 
other parts of the United States by arranging 
circuit exhibitions and lecture tours. 

Mrs. Force announced that the personnel of 
the museum staff has been completed. Hermon 





$250,000 Vermont Bequest 

The collection of Vermont books, manuscripts 
and pictures, bequeathed to the University of 
Vermont by the late James B. Wilbur, has 
been delivered to the university. Valued at 
about $250,000, the bequest will be given a 
place of honor in the Robert Hull Fleming Mu- 
seum, now under construction. 





More, formerly curator of the museum at Dav- 
enport, lowa, and a member of the Woodstock, 
N. Y., colony of artists, will be curator. Karl 
Free and Edmund Archer, both painters, will be 
assistant directors, and Eleanor Lambert will 
be in charge of publications. 
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Dales atlllttllttllilllaltdltalt cli cti ite 


A Critic 
Writes to | 
A Teacher: 


“Really, you ought to get 
The Digest. It is indisputably 
the most widely read art pub- 
lication in the country. Every 
artist respects it highly—it is 
truly a digest of world art 
news — battles—kicks— ‘raz- 
zing’ of sugary-sweet affairs 
—and all very interestingly 
assembled and commented 
upon by Boswell himself.” 





Detroit Museum Shows Precious Art of Islam 
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“4 Persian King Hunting With His Beloved.” 
Bronze Mirror, Persian XI Century.. Demotte 
Collection. 





The exhibit of Mohammedan decorative art 


Entering its fourth successful year 
i- being held at the Detroit Institute of Arts un- 


with a new cover, and with more 
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n, 4 til Nov. 3 is the first exhibition in this country news and pictures than ever before, 
n- } to assemble all branches of Islamic art into a 
& . r . To | 
i- | single comprehensive group. The selection of the price of THE Art Dicgst is | 
e, ij the exhibits was made by Dr. Mehmet Aga- | 
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is struggling with the Board of Estimatte of 
New York city to prevent it from nullifying 
his plans for “an American Acropolis” on the 
high tract overlooking the Hudson, which Mr. 
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37 West 57th Street, New York 


offers exhibition facilit‘es at reason- 
able rates to artists of proved ability. 
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Mr. Barnard has been working for many 
years on models for this memorial, including a 
great “Arch of War and Peace” adorned with 
his sculpture. Some of the models are 20 feet 
high, and they are housed in a barn on the 
tract, where he has created them. He says it 
will take him three years more to complete 
them, but in the meantime the city threatens 
to demolish the barn to make room for a drive- 
way. “I have nowhere to go if they take my 
studio away from me,” he said. 

The sculptor is 67 years old. 
will work for 30 years more. 

His salvation in the “Arch of War and Peace” 
project lies in the City government being willing 
to take over the park land with his studio still 
standing. This is asking nothing unreasonable, 
since his work is intended as a gift to the city 
and since the park will require at least two 


He says he 
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Chagall, Colorist—What Does He Care? 





“Femme Trayant Une Vache,” by Marc Chagall. 


Because he knows ‘that he is one of the 
greatest colorists in the world—and is con- 
firmed in that idea by modern critics—Marc 
Chagall, one of those Frenchmen against 
whom a cult of hate seems to be forming in 
America, is willing to go into absurdities of 
form in order to test his strength. At least, 
that is how it looks from a preliminary view of 
the collection of 7 of his oil paintings and 20 
of his water colors which will be shown at 
the Demotte Galleries, New York, Nov. 10 to 
Dec. 6, following the extraordinary display of 
30 De Chiricos, the critical opinion on which 
is digested elsewhere in this number of THE 
Art Dicest. 

Above is reproduced “Femme Trayant Une 
Vache.” It is not to be thought of as an easel 
picture, because it is one of Chagall’s designs 





done in Paris for the Russian ballet. The 
artist, knowing he was a colorist who, figura- 
tively, of course, could pull a rabbit out of a 
hat, swung the milkmaid down in a gesture, and 
put a mirage of the cow on top of the cow, 
turned upside down (and no ladylike mirage 
would do that); and the abby-domen of the 
cow made a very good landscape with the belly 
converted into a mountainside and the udders 
appearing as mediaeval turrets. The cow, it 
will be noticed, holds the bass viol of the Rus- 
sian ballet orchestra between her chin and her 
capable legs. 

It is all very comical and very “disgusting.” 
Chagall, on first impression, has insulted all 
true lovers of art. But the true lover of art 
who sits before the picture for five minutes 
will forget the foolish cow and the foolish milk- 
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Art Keeps Pace 


Describing himself as a member of the Fine 
Arts Traffic Squad, Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
director of fine arts at the Carnegie Institute, 
gave a lecture on the 29th International. In 
answer to the question so often asked him, 
where contemporary art is getting, he replied: 

“Contemporary art has never got anywhere 
any more today than today can get tomorrow. 
Contemporary art is the emotional expression 
at the moment of ourselves with all our ill- 
matched eccentricities. So art will continue to 
change even as we change, but it will never 
progress nor retrogade any more than the 
human race progresses or retrogrades. . . 

“Obviously the rebellious spirit is not dead 
as long as there is youth. It would be bad if 
it were dead. Only since at present we are 
looking askance at violent reactions, painting 
has both freed itself from the academic stran- 
gle-hold and also resisted the convulsive revo- 
lutionary movements of the post-war period. 
Its place is rightfully now alongside the other 
artistic methods of expression of this day.” 





Witte Museum Enlarged 
In commemoration of its fourth anniversary 
the Witte Memorial Museum, San Antonio, 
opened its new wing with an exhibition of water 
colors by F. A. Weinsheimer. The wing houses 
the library, an art gallery, offices and the work 
shops of the museum. 





maid, the turreted castle and the bass viol, and 
will be lost in the color—and that is all that 
Chagall cared for. Next, the art lover, if he 
delves deep, will be asking himself what Cha- 
gall could have painted except the foolish cow 
and the foolish milkmaid. Could he have sub- 
stituted a beautiful woman model, or an apple, 
or a madonna? Does the foolish cow and the 
foolish milkmaid, after all, represent the mod- 
ern age which needs a sense of humor in order 
to exist in—the modern age? 

Who shall answer? Tue Arr Dicest, which 
tries honestly to present to its readers in an 
unprejudiced manner the news and opinion 
of art as it exists today, does not for its own 
sake ask. 
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Exhibition of Brazilian Art Opens Tour 


“Old Church, Rosario,” L. Vergueiro. 


The first representative exhibition of Bra- 
zilian art ever to come to the United States 
opened its tour of the country under the aus- 
pices of the Brazilian Friends of the Roerich 
Museum with a showing during October at the 
International Art Center of Roerich Museum, 
New York. The collection, comprising about 
90 paintings of both modern and academic 
tendencies, was assembled from the leading art- 
ists and art societies of Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo, the two leading Brazil cities. 

Following its exhibition at the Roerich Mu- 
seum, the collection will be circulated through- 
out the United States. A tentative itinerary 
includes the Milwaukee Art Institute, Akron 
Art Institute, Kansas City Art Institute, 
Washington Arts Club, Brooks Memorial Gal- 
lery, Grand Rapids Art Gallery, Kalamazoo 





“Morro da Favella,” by A. Tarsila. 


Institute of Arts and Dayton Art Institute. A 
selected group has been reserved for the Balti- 
more Museum’s Pan-American exhibition this 
winter. 

There are two main schools of Brazilian art, 
the Imperial or Academic, chiefly in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and the “Paulistas,” of Sao Paulo, whose 
citizens ever since colonial days have consti- 
tuted a most enterprising element in the na- 
tion. Both groups come from the same racial 
foundation—Portuguese, Indian, Negro, with a 
sprinkling of different European bloods, all 
being essentially artistic peoples. The “Ja- 
neiroists” were subjected to strong European 
influence when the King of Portugal, Dom 
John III, fleeing before Napoleon in 1807-08, 
settled there with thousands of his courtiers, 
numerous painters and teachers. The “Paul- 
istas” assimilated little of this influence. 

Christian Brinton wrote: “The display offers 








in New York City 





“Bahianas,” 


by Annita Malfatti. 


a balanced cross-section of Brazilian artistic 
activity. Representatives of the more purely 
academic tendencies are grouped beside pro- 
gressive spirits whose sympathies are expres- 
sionist rather than impressionist. Whether of 
left wing persuasion or right, the aim has been 
to present those painters whose work is typ- 
ically Brazilian in character and aspect—work 
which, in brief, savours most strongly of the 
‘terra natal.’ 

“Tt is not surprising that the painters of 
the capital, the home of the Escola Nacional de 
Bellas Artes, should be found mainly in the 
conservative camp. It is equally natural that 
the more sturdy and vigorous ‘Paulistas’ should , 
comprise the vanguard of modernism. Yet, 
whether traditional and more or less Euro- 
peanized, or primitive and boldly simplified, 
the general trend of this art is toward the 
fresh inspiration of native scene and theme.” 





Damaged? 


Italian art treasures, loaned to the great ex- 
hibition in London last year by Italian galleries, 
were damaged in transit from Italy to London 
and back, Dr. Abraham Bredius, of the Royal 
Museum at The Hague, revealed recently in 
Rome. Despite the greatest precautions, Dr. 
Bredius said, works of art suffer in transit, and 
he advised against holding exhibitions which 
necessitate the transportation of works of art 
from one country to another. 

“Head of a Young Girl” by Vermeer, owned 
by the Royal Museum at The Hague, was dam- 
aged en route to London, Rome and Paris, 
where the painting had been sent for exhibi- 
tion. 

Great indignation was expressed in London 
over this statement by Dr. Bredius. Major 
A. A. Longden, who was English secretary gen- 
eral and who supervised the unpacking, ve- 
hemently denied the statement. 

“None of the pictures received so much as a 
scratch,” he said. “It is a great misfortune 
that such a statement ‘should be made, as it 
dampens one’s hopes of organizing great ex- 
hibitions in the future and tends to discourage 
lenders of art treasures.” 





Mills Collection at Auction 

The art collection of the late Edgar Mills, 
comprising more than 400 paintings and por- 
traits, will be offered by Samuel Merx, Inc., 
New York auctioneers, at their galleries begin- 
ning Nov. 11 and continuing each evening until 
sold. Mr, Mills obtained many of his paint- 
ings during European visits. Included in the 
collection are many representative examples 
from the American, Spanish, English, Italian, 
French, Dutch, German and Barbizon schools. 











Throughout the Ages 


Lovers of sculpture, whose interest extends 
through all the ages, will have a rare opportu- 
nity to study portraiture in November at the 
Demotte Galleries, New York, which will re- 
veal a collection that covers nearly 5,000 years 
of human history. The first specimen is Egyp- 
tian of the IV Dynasty, and the last is a por- 
trait by Maillol. There is even a sculptured 
portrait by Modigliani. 

Some of the sculptures belong to the Demotte 
Galleries, but most of them are loaned by own- 
ers in Europe. Nothing in the exhibition has 
ever been shown in America before—and the 
gamut runs from Egyptian, through Greek, Ro- 
man, Early Christian, Gothic, Renaissance and 
modern art to the present day. 

The display was inspired by the success of 
last year’s comparative exhibition of the Ma- 
donna in France from the XII to the XVII 
century, organized by Mr. Demotte. 
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“Don Quixote de la Mancha.” 


Jose Arpa, noted Spanish artist who recently 


returned to his home in San Antonio, Texas, 
after a year’s painting in Madrid and his native 
Seville, is holding an exhibition of oils, water 
colofs, etchings and drawings at the Milam 
Galleries, San Antonio. According to Mr. Arpa. 
. the Spanish critics were especially interested in 
his paintings of Texas cacti, the visitors to his 


exhibitions in both Madrid and Seville pre- 


Arpa, Back From Spain, Exhibits in Texas 





es =? 





Drawing by José Arpa. 


ferring them to any other. Reproduced here- 
with is a charcoal drawing. “Don Quixote de 
la Mancha.” 

It was from Seville that three of Arpa’s 
paintings were sent by the Spanish government 
to the World’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1893. “The critics say that I have 
improved since then,” Arpa chuckled on_ his 
return, 





Art Racketeers 


Another art scandal has broken. Following 
close on the arrest of Mrs. Clementine Briggs 
Doran of Smiths Ferry, Holyoke, Mass., on a 
charge of defrauding Clinton I. Nash, Boston 
collector. out of $51,000 for spurious china rep- 
resented as heirlooms of the Rensselaer family, 
Associated Press dispatches reveal that, ac- 
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cording to disclosures made in an investigation 
by Boston officials, buyers all over the country 
have been the victims of a so-called “million 
dollar antique and old master racket.” Believ- 
ing that Mrs. Doran may have been just a 
pawn in the game, District Attorney Foley of 
Boston is pushing the inquiry in an effort to 
apprehend the leaders. 

According to the New York Herald Tribune, 
the disclosure had its inception in the discovery 
that Edward F. Holmes, wealthy director of the 
Boston Museum, had been victimized to the 
extent of $35,000 in the purchase of two fake 
Italian paintings. When he learned he had been 
defrauded, he was permitted to return the two 
and receive in exchange a “genuine” Velasquez 
“Portrait of a Man” for $95,000. This “Velas- 
quez” hung in the Boston Museum for two 
months before it also was found to be a fake. 
It was Mr. Holmes’ desire to hang a famous 
painting in the museum in memory of his 
mother. The original source of the three fakes 
has not been discovered. The agents through 
whom Mr. Holmes bought were honest in their 
part of the transaction. 

William M. Hekking, director of the Albright 
Gallery in Buffalo, conferred with Mr. Foley and 
threw additional light on the ring’s activities. 
A New York art dealer named Cooke is sought 
by the police and is under indictment as one 
of the instigators of the swindle. He escaped 
when Mrs. Doran was arrestetd. Mr. Hekking 
stated he had been made an unwitting dupe and 
had recommended two “Stuarts” which later 
turned out to be false. 

One of these “Stuart” portraits of Washing- 
ton, sold originally for $300 as the work of Jane 
Stuart. was unloaded on Seymore Knox of 
Buffalo for $21,000. The other went to W. C. 
Findlay of Kansas City, also for $21,000. Mr. 
Hekking revealed that he had been working 
independently in an effort to trap the swindlers 
since 1928, when these frauds were committed. 





Carnegie Aftermath 


The nation’s critics have had their say on the 
29th Carnegie International at Pittsburgh. 

Florence Davies of the Detroit News: “The 
prizes, always the big news of the show, are not 
particularly startling. One feels perhaps that 
the grand prize given to Pablo Picasso for the 
portrait of his wife was given as much to the 
man in recognition of his performances as to this 
particular painting. This is not meant to infer 
that the portrait is not a highly distinguished 
performance. 

“But it is the exhibition as a whole rather 
than the more or less arbitrarily chosen group 
of prize winners which gives the most delight. 
Here, in fact, is much durable satisfaction; very 
few paintings in the old limply traditional man- 
ner which seeks only to record photographic 
impressions of the visible world; very few can- 
vases done merely in a spirit of revolt or as a 
stunt, and in spite of the universality of art 
each country in a way sending its own message.” 

“The present exhibition,” wrote Henry Mc- 
Bride in the New York Sun, “on the whole, is 
the best I have ever seen in the Smoky. City. 


“The American section, in particular, showed a 


marked increase in cheerfulness, due to the 
willingness to accept an infusion of new blood.” 


Regarding the first prize, he said: 


“Who could have done such a quiet, Quaker- 
ish portrait? Some member of the highly re- 
spectable New Hope school of painting in east- 
ern Pennsylvania? Some ascetic Bostonian? 
Not at all. You’re as wrong as you can possibly 
be. You’d never guess. I’ll have to tell you. 
It was that archfiend, that villain, that anarch- 
ist—Pablo Picasso of Paris, he who has done 
more to upset the tradition worshipers whilst 
remaining himself strictly within the tradition, 
than any other painter now alive. It was he 
who painted the portrait. The portrait was of 
his wife, Mme. Picasso, and it was this picture 
which received the chief prize in an institution 
which has been extremely slow to yield to mod- 
ernism, but which, with this award, does capitu- 
late entirely. ” 


Albert Franz Cochrane of the Boston Tran- 
sript: “Picasso won the coveted honor with a 
striking portrait of his wife, ‘Mme. Picasso.’ It 
may be argued that it was Picasso’s turn to 
capture the Carnegie medal—Derain received it 
in 1928, and Matisse the year previous; (Ma- 
tisse was also foreman of this year’s jury which 
returned the Picasso verdict)—but all such 
hypothetical reasoning falls before the likeness 
of Mme. Picasso. The word ‘likeness’ is used 
advisedly, for the canvas is a faithful and re- 
markably forceful presentation of the subject.” 

Margaret Breuning in the New York Evening 
Post complains of “slight performances” which 
“shrink to absolute insignificance” on the walls 
of the Carnegie Galleries: “If one must carp a 
little, it is at the inclusion of so many negligible 
paintings by comparatively unknown young art- 
ists. This is not the place for the discovery of 
the unknown artist, but for the triumphant af- 
firmation of the one of achievement.” 





London Museum Attendance 


Statistics recently announced show that the 
attendance at the British Museum for the year 
1929-30 was 1,243,759, an increase of nearly 
70,000. The figures for the Victoria and Albert 
Museum rose from 910,377 to 939,432. 
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Phillips Gallery 


The Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, 
opened the season with greatly enlarged exhibi- 
tion space. The first two floors of Duncan 
Phillips’s former residence have been converted 
into galleries where changing exhibitions will 
be held, while the top floor is being made over 
into study rooms and studios. The former din- 
ing room, library, drawing room, hall and stair- 
way have been left practicatly as they were when 
the building was occupied as a home, and have 
been hung with paintings, each room repre- 
senting an intimate exhibition of modern art. 
Three bed rooms on the second floor are also 
utilized as galleries. In this way Mr. Phillips 
is carrying out his long cherished plan to show 
works of art in a domestic setting. 

Current exhibitions include decorations by 
Augustus Vincent Tack, paintings by Pierre 
Bonnard, American art from Eakins to Kantor, 
an international group, masterpieces of modern 
painting, “Twelve Americans,” work of Marin, 
Dove, etc. These exhibitions will extend to 
Jan. 25, but changes will be made from time to 
time by the director in order to put on view 
as many of the collection’s reserves as possible. 





Whistler Heads Fame List 


James MacNeill Whistler received the highest 
number of votes in the preliminary selections 
for the fifteen men whose busts are next to be 
placed in the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity, Dr. Robert Underwood -Johnson, direc- 
tor of the Hall of Fame, announced. The second 
and third selections were William Penn and 
Walt Whitman. The preliminary selection of 
105 candidates was made by a committee of 21. 





Stolen “Book of Hours” Found 


The XVth century Italian “Book of Hours,” 
stolen recently from a case in the Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego, was recovered by the 
Oakland police. It had been sold to a Califor- 
nia college by a man who had purchased it in 
Mexico. The seller had told him it was confis- 
cated church property which had fallen into 
private hands. 





Coleman Gets Post 
Laurence Vail Coleman, director of the 
American Association of Museums, has been 
appointed by the Department of State to mem- 
bership on the United States National Commit- 
tee of the newly-formed Inter-American Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
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Art Distributed in Drawing 





“River Road to She field, 


Paintings and bronzes by Americans valued 
at $100,000 were distributed among the lay 
members of the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
New York, at the annual drawing. First choice 
fell to Lee Jefferys of Utica, N. Y., and his se- 
lection was Chauncey Ryder’s landscape “The 
River Road to Shetheld.” Second fell to Wal- 
ter S. Gifford of New York and he claimed 
the marine “Wild Weather” by Frederick J. 
Waugh. Third went to Walter Jennings of 
New York, and he preferred a portrait by Sid- 
ney Dickinson. When John R. Love of Great 
Neck, L. I., won the privilege of taking fourth 
choice he decided on a miniature by Leize Rose. 

These first four choices, gained by drawing 
names from a jar, show the variation in inter- 
est held by American art lovers. The next 
six (making up the first ten) were: J. Clinton 
Shepherd’s “Night Herder,” chosen by William 
P. Gest of Philadelphia; Stark Davis’s “Blue 
Rogue,” by Mrs. Otto Kahn of New York; 
Robert Spencer’s “Courtyard at Noon,” by Miss 
Gertrude Rogers, South Manchester, Conn.; 
Bruce Crane’s “Fall Morning,” by James E. 
Hanes of Winston-Salem, N. C.; Nicolai Fechin’s 
“Still Life.’ W. A. Crocker of San Francisco; 
Hovsep Pushman’s “Homage to Buddha,” by 
J. E. Aldred of New York. 

In the midst of a brilliant assemblage in the 
galleries the drawing, blindfold, was made by 
little Miss Nancy Clark Dunn, granddaughter 
of Walter L. Clark, founder of the galleries. 

Operated on a no profit basis for the pur- 
pose of creating a larger field and a greater ap- 
preciation for contemporary American painting 
and sculpture, the nucleus of support of the 
Grand Central Art Galleries is provided by a 
lay membership made up of influential citizens 
throughout the United States who contribute 


$600 a year. The artist and sculptor mem- 


” by Chauncey F. Ryder. 


bers, in turn, contribute each a work, The lay 
and professional memberships aré- kept nu- 
merically balanced, and once a year. the artists’ 
contributions are distributed by a drawing to 
the lay members. The artists reap their reward 
by sales made at the many exhibitions held dur- 
ing the year in the New York galleries and by 
circuits. 

The lay members include such well known 
art lovers as George Blumenthal. Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, August Heckscher, Archer M. Hunt- 
ington, Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, R. P. Lamont, 
Potter Palmer, Julius Rosenwald, Mrs. Edward 
T. Stotesbury, Edsel B. 
Eastman. 


Ford and George 





Among the artists and sculptors are many of 
the most famous names in the older and more 
conservative wing of American art. such as 
| Cecilia Beaux, George deForest Brush, Emil 
| Carlsen, Charles W. Hawthorne, F. C. Frieseke, 
| Horatio Walker, Herbert Adams, Daniel Chester 
| French, John Gregory, R. Tait McKenzie: and 

a few who belong in the radical group, such as 


| Walt Kuhn. 
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|FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
GALLERIES, Inc. 


6 East 56th Street 
New York 
present the 


Edgar Worch Collection 
of 


ANTIQUE 
CHINESE ART 


Sculpture, Bronzes, Ceramics 














R. LERONDELLE 
PACKER AND AGENT 
for the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, the 
Art Institute of Chicago, etc. 


76 Rue Blanche, Paris IX 


Cable Address: LERONDELLE—PARIS 








EVERGREEN SHRUBS 


RHODODENDRONS AND MOUNTAIN 
LAUREL 


Write for Price List 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN CO. 
Box 578 ELIZABETHTON, TENN. 











The Fifteen Gallery 


37 West 57th Street 


KAI GOTZSCHE 


Watercolors and Pastels 
| Oct. 27th to Nov. 8th, incl. 
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New York Season 


Following its policy of showing only such 
works of art as have definite relation to contem- 
porary trends and developments, the Museum 
of Modern Art opened the season with a large 
loan exhibition of paintings, prints and sculp- 
ture by Corot and Daumier, those two historic 
figures of French XIX century art who are 
regarded by most critics as exerting enormous 
influence on present day painting. Judging 
from the space alloted to it, the New York 
critics considered this the “big” show of the 
fortnight. 

Brooklyn Eagle: “If last year’s opening ex- 
hibition may be said to have been a showing of 
the fathers of modern painting—Van Gogh, 
Cézanne and Gauguin were included—this 
year’s shows the grandfathers.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune: 
“Both men recall us to an historic epoch in 
French art. Corot was born as far back as 1796, 
Daumier in 1808. Both died in the ’70s. Their 
careers developed as the last reverberations of 
David’s autocratic and chilling régime were 
being drowned out by the more generous voices 
of a new and ardently creative generation and 
they were carried on until a battle for complete 





reorganization had been won. They helped to 
make over the French school and the potency 
of what they did is still manifest. It is to in- 
tensely living art that we turn in this collection 
of their works.” 

Alfred Barr, director of the museum, wrote 
in the foreword: “Though their careers differed 
in almost every other respect, they shared one 
curious misfortune: They were admired ex- 
travagantly by a public which ignored almost 
entirely their best and most serious work. 

“Daumier, defeated by the city, poverty 
stricken, had moved to a battered cottage at 
Valmondois. But even there, with his failing 
eyesight, he could not pay his rent. Corot se- 
cretly bought the house. To this simple gesture 
Daumier owed the serenity of his last years.” 

* * *# 

The Durand-Ruel Galleries are devoting a 
joint exhibition to the art of Mary Cassatt, 
American painter who spent most of her life in 
France, and Berthe Morisot, sister-in-law of Ed- 
ouard Manet. The Sun: “Both painters figured 
in the ranks in the great movement that marked 
the culmination of French art in the XIX cen- 
tury, and both shared at least in the reflected 
glory of its achievements. They confined them- 
selves also to much the same type of subject 
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GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


One of the largest and most 
important exhibitions of con- 
temporary American Art to be 
held in the United States this 
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which permits this joint display of their work 
to present both an interesting parallel and a 
sharp contrast in personality.. 

“Of the two the American appears the 
stronger painter—to have the more masculine 
grip—to be more seriously concerned with prob- 
lems of structure and design. By comparison— 
and under the circumstances comparisons will 
obtrude—the French woman seems well content 
to remain wholly feminine—to rely upon her 
charm.” 

Herald Tribune: “Mary Cassatt shares with 
Berthe Morisot the distinction of having 
brought the feminine element into the move- 
ment started by Monet, Manet and their col- 
leagues. She dedicated herself, also, to the por- 
trayal of mothers and their children. Her 
paintings are full of the ‘domestic affections.’ 
But there isn’t a trace of sentimentality in what 
she did and in painting pure and simple she 
moved in the same world as Degas.” 

* *# * 

The exhibition of photographs by Edward 
Weston, noted Pacific Coast photographer, at 
the Delphic Studios until Nov. 15 seems to be 
creating a sensation among his contemporaries, 
whole groups coming repeatedly to view the 
display. The Sun: “Modernist art has been 
largely a striving for ‘significant form.’ The art- 
ist of the newer cult has delved painfully into 
his inner consciousness in search of it with 
varying success. Mr. Weston, whose quest 
seems to have been similar, has reversed the 
process. Possessing the ‘seeing eye,’ he has gone 
out into nature’s great workshop and revealed 
the fundamental forms with which she builds. 
A few square inches of eroded rock, a bit of 
the outcropping root of a tree, a common green 
pepper, kelp, a halved artichoke, thus viewed 
suddenly reveal forms of undreamed of signifi- 
cance. 

“All this may not be ‘art,’ but it seems pretty 


closely related to it.” 
eee 


Broken columns, phantom gladiators, heavy- 
tailed horses, plumed helmets and leaden skies 
line the walls of Demotte’s newly opened mod- 
ern gallery as Giorgio de Chirico holds forth in 
the most comprehensive exhibition of his work 
that New York has seen. The Brooklyn Eagle: 
“Chirico was born in Greece some forty-odd 
years ago of Italian parents. His early work 
was influenced by Boeklin’s sultry fantasies. 
These were added to his memories of Greek 
ruins and XIV century Italian painting. His 
work is a composite picture of these memories 
and the emotions they engendered. The major- 
ity of the pictures shown at the Demotte Gal- 
leries are the apotheosis of the classic idea.” 

The Post: “The fervor and intensity of his 
vision seizes upon us while we view this work. 
His paintings have a mystic, symbolic content 
which is not imposed deliberately, but arises 
from the nature of the artist and from his re- 
action to the world about him. You may disre- 
gard the symbolism, but it exerts a power 


over you.” 
* 2° @ 


Paintings, water colors and drawings by Jules 
Pascin, whose tragic death occurred last sum- 
mer, are the dominant features of the exhibition 
of French modernism at the Reinhardt Gal- 
leries. Other French moderns on view are Marie 
Laurencin, Derain, Dufresne, Utrillo, Chirico, 
Braque, Picasso, Soutine and Rouault. 

“The Pascin group,” said the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“is largely confined to his early work when his 
point of view was less warped by the morbid 
disillusion which reached its crescendo in his 
suicide. Not that any of these closely observed 
impressions are exactly innocent. His reaction 
was always sophisticated and delicately per- 
verse. But the recording of beauty is in these 
his first concern. It was increasingly less so 

[Continued on page 20] 
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Unlike Inness 


i ae + 
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“After the Day.” Pencil Drawing by C. 
Bacheler Nisbet. 


No art critic has proclaimed immortality for 
C. Bacheler Nisbet. She won a prize last Janu- 
ary in the annual exhibition of the National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculptors, 
and not much was written about it. How good 
her art is, or how disappointing, the future 
must decide, but on one question there can be 
no element of doubt—her willingness to break 
with tradition even when that tradition must 
have been very dear to her. 

C. Bacheler Nisbet is the grandniece of the 
great George Inness, and she studied art under 
her uncle, the late George Inness, Jr., who was 
but a faint, faint echo of his father, and a 
fourth-rate painter at best. But Mrs. Nisbet, 
in spite of tradition and instruction, is of the 
new age, and Tue Arr Dicesr takes pleasure 
in reproducing “After the Day,” which is part 
of an exhibition of her pencil drawings being 
held at the Arden Gallery, New York, until 
Nov. 8. Readers will remember another repro- 
duction last Spring, when her work was shown 
at the Ferargil Galleries, New York. 

Mrs. Nisbet draws with but one pencil, and 
this is the implement which delivers the wide 


The 
Gustabe Massauer 
Collection of Paintings 


bp 
Clivette 


100 Central Park South 

Corner Sixth Avenue and 59th Street 

Free admission from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. 
Having studied art for half a century, I 
candidly believe Mr. Clivette is the greatest 

technician that has ever lived. 

SIR WILLIAM BALFORD, 
Distinguished Critic and Collector, 
London, England. 
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Paintings by Contemporary 
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variation of tones and the sharpness of contrast 
revealed in her exhibition. 

Her oil paintings have been sent to California, 
at the invitation of the Western Association 
of Museum Directors, and exhibitions have 
already been scheduled in Los Angeles and San 
Diego. 

Who knows what this Inness young person 
may do? The New York Evening Post says 
she is tireless, and that she works morning, 
afternoon and night; and somebody once said 
that genius consisted of an urge for hard work, 
—or was it “indefatigable pains”? “If I keep 
right on working,” the Evening Post quotes her 
as saying, “whether I feel like it or not, and 
whether or not I’m satisfied with what I’m do- 
ing, I know that eventually I’ll work through 
to something I do like.” 

Art students, please copy. 





Etruscan Secrets 


The decision of Mussolini to resume excava- 
tion at the Etruscan Necropolis of Cerveteri on 
a large scale is expected to bring to light that 
which has been hidden for centuries—the 
Etruscan civilization. He hopes that these 
excavations will solve the enigma of the Etrus- 
can language, supposed to be the first Mediter- 
ranean tongue. 

“The bronzes of the Etruscans,” writes Pro- 
fessor Luigi Jakopin of the Detroit News, “are 
like a book on the life of the ancients. What 
did not the Etruscans know? There is a heavy 
golden breastplate with primitive reposse in the 
Etruscan museum of Rome which is without 
parallel. . .. They had cups, saucers, trays, and 
vessels almost identical with our own teapots 
and milk jugs. 

“The Etruscans were the precursors of the 
Romans. Their perished civilization paved 
the way for Rome’s. They had fleets like 
Carthage, and great commerce; they were the 
Roman’s masters in building.” 





There Is No One Way 


Art comes into existence through many di- 
verse channels—Le Baron Cooke. 





A Lost Stuart 





“Mrs. Garrett Cottringer,” by Gilbert Stuart. 


After having remained hidden from experts 
and art dealers for 51 years, Gilbert Stuart’s 
portrait of Mrs. Garrett Cottringer has turned 
up at the Macbeth Gallery in New York, where 
it has a place in a group of American paintings 
considered to have museum importance. It is 
mentioned in Lawrence Park’s book, but its 
whereabouts has been unknown since 1879. 
Recently, in its original frame, it was offered to 
the Macbeth Gallery by a great-grandniece of 
Mrs. Cottringer, who now lives in Washington, 
and promptly bought. 

The sitter was the wife of an Irish merchant 
of Philadelphia. The portrait, painted in 1796, 
is characteristic of what is considered Stuart’s 
best period. It is oval and has blue sky and 
brown velvet drapery as background. The col- 
orings of the figure are soft greens, blues and 
whites—favorite hues of the American master 
when he painted women. 
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sculptures, and fine furniture. 








THE Cuoice Art COLLECTION OF THE LATE 


COLONEL AMBROSE MONELL 


Sold by Order of Mrs. Ambrose Monell 


At Unrestricted Public Sale 
NoOvEMBER 28TH aT 8:30 P. M. 


Seven important paintings by Rembrandt, Reynolds, Raeburn, 
Turner, and Ferdinand Bol. Seventeen panels of Gothic stained 
and painted glass. Ming plaques. Gothic and Renaissance carvings, 


On Exhibition from November 22nd 


De Luxe Catatoe $5. 
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Identified 





One of a Pair of “Komainu” Carvings. Japa- 
nese, XII Century. 


The newly arranged Japanese section of the 
Brooklyn, Museum, which consists of four gal- 
leries on the first floor of the new wing, was 
opened Oct. 20. The installation is the work of 
Adam. It begins with religious art, 
a collection of toys and games, 


Tassilo 
proceeds to 
thence to fine arts and prints and finally to a 
collection of armor. 

The Museum Quarterly tells of the visit of 
Teruwo Akiyama of the Imperial Household 


Museum, Tokio, who after studying the collec- | 


tion surprised the museum by announcing that 
it owned four objects which in Japan would 
be called national treasures and would not be 
allowed to leave the country. They are two 
carved wood panels consisting of finely modeled 
conventionalized figures of dogs known as Ko- 














mainu and two religious paintings called To- 
kai Mandara. 

The wooden sculptures date between the 
Heian and Kamakura periods (VIII and XIV 
centuries)—the golden age of religious art in 
Japan—and are believed to be the only existing 
examples of such sculpture outside of Japan. 
The museum’s pair of Ryokai Mandara paint- 
ings is of the Jingoji type of the Kamakura pe- 
riod. The use of cut-gold Kirikane instead of 
gold paint is typical of this period workman- 
ship. 





Chicago’s Annual 


[Concluded from page 6] 
scenes of American and European life, but the 
present painting shows him in the realm of 
modern landscape. 

Grant Wood, whose “American Gothic,” a 
realistic portrayal of an Iowa farmer and his 
wife, seen in front of their peaked and gabled 
farmhouse, won the Norman Wait Harris 
bronze medal and $300, is a Cedar Rapids 
artist who was born in Anamosa, Iowa, in 
1892 and who studied at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Minneapolis Handicraft Guild and 
the Academy Julien in Paris. 

Francis Speight, whose “Snow” won the 
Kohnstamm $250 prize, lives in Philadelphia. 
His pitcure is a “portrait” of a Victorian house 
seen in the light of the setting sun, and is 
typical of the lusty Romanticism which was 
the great gift of George Bellows to American 
art. 


Umberto Romano, whose “My Granduncle 
Gaetano” was awarded the Peabody $200 
prize, won an honorable mention two years ago. 

W. Vladimir Rouseff had to be a Chicagoan 
to win the Cahn $100 prize with his “Figure 
With Still Life.” 

Four honorable mentions were awarded: 
Landscape, Paul Starrett Sample, “The Inner 
Harbor”; architectural subject, Beatrice S. 
Levy, “In a Corsican Town”; sculpture, An- 
tonio Salemne, “Negro Spiritual”; portrait, 
Ivan Le Lorraine Albright, “Fleeting Time, 
Thou Hast Left Me Old.” 





Energy But No Taste 
The worst that the war did to us was to in- 
flict upon us fatly wealthy men who have plenty 
of energy, but no taste—St. John Ervine. 
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Medals for Dealers 





American Art Dealers Association Medal, by 
Edmond Amateis. 


The first two bronze medals to be awarded by 
the American Art Dealers Association for con- 
spicuous service in furthering the cause of art 
were formally presented: to Fitz Roy Carrington 
of Knoedler’s, New York, and to Arthur Kocian 
of the Noonan-Kocian Company, St. Louis, at 
the association’s first meeting of the season at 
the John*Levy Galleries. F. Newlin Price, of the 
Ferargil Galleries, president of the association, 
presented the medals. Mr. Carrington was hon- 
ored for his work as founder and director of the 
Children’s Art Center of University Settlement 
and Mr. Kocian for his activities as secretary of 
the Commission on Decoration for the State 
Capitol of Missouri at Jefferson City. 

The Children’s Art Center was opened last 
March and has since been attended by 20,000 
children from all parts of the United States. Its 
aim is to foster the love of art in children under 
14. No academic educational methods are used, 
dependence being put on the free contact the 
children have with objects of beauty to guide 
their taste and increase their appreciation. 

Mr. Kocian’s secretaryship covered a period 
of two years, during which time he directed the 
expenditure of $1,200,000 for works of art for 
the capitol and for mural decorations. 

The medal was designed by Edmond Amateis 
and is in the shape of a rectangular scroll. One 
side shows two male figures in low relief holding 
the insignia of the association, while on the 
reverse is engraved the name of the recipient 


| and a sentence describing his achievement. Two 
| other awards are under consideration by the 


committee, which is composed of David Keppel, 


Robert Macbeth and John Kraushaar. 





Tue Art Dicest will gladly help readers 
locate any particular painting or sculpture. 
Address: 116 East 59th St. 
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Modern Homes 


The First Annual House and Garden Expo- 
sition is announced to take place at Grand 
Central Palace, New York, from March 30 to 
April 4, 1931. The display will aim to pre- 
sent to the public, according to the announce- 
ment, “a clear, carefully integrated and fasci- 
fating vision of how modern art, modern sci- 
ence, and modern industrial genius have per- 
fected the home as the center of all phases of 
individual and family life.” 

Miss Irene Nichols is secretary of the ex- 
position. The sponsoring committee includes 
Richardson Wright, editor of House and Garden, 
executive chairman; Henry S. Adams, editor, 
The Spur; John G. Agar, president, National 
Arts Club; Alon Bement, director, the Art Cen- 
ter; Peyton Boswell, editor, The Art Digest; 
James C. Boudreau, director, School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Pratt Institute; Mrs. Berta 
M. Briggs, president, National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors; Miss Harriet 
W. Frishmuth, sculptor; Cass Gilbert, archi- 
tect; Raymond M. Hood, president, Architec- 
tural League of New York; Miss Malvina Hoff- 
man, sculptor; Ely Jacques Kahn, architect; 
Kenneth M. Murchison, architect; Mrs. Mary 
Fanton Roberts, editor, Arts and Decoration; 
Mrs. James C. Rogerson, president, Decorators” 
Club; Reginald T. Townsend, editor, Country 
Life and The American Home; Whitney War- 
ren, architect; Ezra Winter, artist. 
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A Man From Texas 





“A Certain Kind of Work,” by Olin Herman 


Travis. 


That American art both East and West, in 
the far Northwest, and, at last, in the South, 
has broken with tradition and is working out 
its own destiny in a new and national way, is 
proved by nearly all of the exhibitions held in 
the United States so far this season. New York 
until Nov. 15 is having the chance of making 
the acquaintance of a painter who stands high 
in the art of Texas, which is the first southern 
commonwealth in which a group of artists has 
broken with academicism. He is Olin Herman 
Travis, founder and director of the Dallas Art 


Institute, the leading Texas art school, a trus- | 
and, in | 


tee of the Dallas Art Association, 





Form and Function 


Contemporary creative architecture of Cali- 
fornia as seen through drawings and photo- 
graphs was presented to Honolulu art lovers at 
an October exhibition of the Honolulu Academy 
of Arts. The work of such well known archi- 
tects and designers as Richard J. Neutra, R. M. 
Schindler, Jock D. Peters, John Weber, Kem 
Weber, J. R. Davidson and Miller & Pflueger 
were included. Clifford Gessler, editor of the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin’s art section, wrote: 


“Modern architecture, as presented by these 
men, strongly tends toward a structural integra- 
tion, a freedom from applied decoration, and a 
reduction of forms to their essence. It is based 
upon the principle that form follows function. 
The modern architects have been influenced by 
the work of Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd 
Wright and by the logic of the machine age. 

“Like the civilization it articulates this archi- 
tecture is said to throw off gradually that which 
is irrelevant. It acknowledges without evasion 
the basic and inner form. 

“To this straightforward and sometimes 
severe functionality the creators of the new 
architecture add a new feeling for space relation- 
ship. Forms are felt three-dimensionally instead 
of flatly. The buildings, the furniture, and as 
far as possible the environment which frames 
them, are designed as one. 

“A new esthetic develops, a style evolves out 
of the use of a principle. The difference between 
the architecture of imitative psuedo-modernism 
and that of the modern creator is, therefore, the 
difference between mere stylization and the pro- 
found logic of structural principle.” 





summer, the guiding spirit of an art camp of 
his own in the Ozarks of Arkansas. 

The collection comprises 37 pictures, most 
of them symbolical in subject. “A Certain 
Kind of Work,” herewith reproduced, is typical. 
Others that arrest attention are “Earthbound,” 
“Dawn for Someone” and “Whither.” 

Mr. Travis, who is a native of Dallas, stud- 
ied at the Art Institute of Chicago from 1908 
to 1914, and aftérwards taught there. He 
painted several years in Canada. 
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New Zubiaurre Tour Starts in New York 





“La Pelota Vasca,”’ by Ramon de Zubiaurre. 


During November the International Art Cen- 
ter of the Roerich Museum, New York, is hold- 
ing an exhibition of new paintings by Ramon 
de Zubiaurre, famous contemporary Spanish 
artist. This is the beginning of another Zubi- 
aurre tour. From Dec. 3 to Jan. 12 the collecton 
will be shown at the Baltimore Museum. Other 
exhibitions arranged so far include the Arts 
Club, Washington, D. C., in May; the Brooks 
Memorial Gallery, Memphis, in June, and the 
Albany Institute of History and Art in Novem- 
ber, 1931. 

Zubiaurre, a native of the Basque country 
and the younger of two artist brothers, holds an 
eminent place in modern Spanish expression 
through his interpretations of Basque life. His 
paintings hang in the Museum of Modern Art, 
Rome, and in the museums of Cordoba, San 





Sebastian, Bilbao and Madrid. In the United 
States he is represented in the Worcester Art 
Museum, the San Diego Museum and the His- 
panic Society. Examples are also owned by the 
museums of Buenos Aires and Rosario de Santa 
Fe, Argentina; the Tokio Museum; the Riks 
Museum, Holland, and the Santiago Museum, 


Chile. 


Dr. Leonce Benedite, director of the Luxem- 
bourg, said: “Ramon de Zubiaurre is the paint- 
er of his country. His art interprets, with full 
exactness, the moral idiosyncrasies of the 
Basque race. A splendid-painter, truly Spanish, 
he continues worthily the tradition of the beau- 
tiful and vigorous Spanish School.” 

Reproduced herewith is “La Pelota Vasca,” 
depicting the national game of the Basque 
provinces of Spain and France, where practi- 
cally every village and town has a court. 





New York Season 
[Concluded from page 16] 


toward the end. Some of his lovely oils of 
young girls and watercolors such as these will in 
all probability be the Pascins which will be 
most coveted by the collectors of the future.” 
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At J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle litho- 
graphs by Rouault are on exhibition until Nov. 
13. “These lithographs,” said the Times, “carry 
one into a familiar unknown that has been 
reached before during moments of terrific emo- 
tion. They suggest a nature that seems almost 
to have renounced this world, without leaving 
it, to live a powerful life of sturdy spirit. 

“And so the violent beauty surpasses its own 
horror and its own drama, even to “The Grave,’ 
with its upward moving centred mass of dark 
dramatic figures and the cross breaking the 
horizon. When a grinning head is macabre or 
grotesque, a beauty transcends that that is 
only strange.” 

= * * 


“Forty Americans,” a group show by artists 
who have held exhibitions at the Dudensing 
Galleries during the past two years, features the 
opening of these enlarged galleries. Works by 
Glenn Coleman, Harry Gottlieb, Arnold Blanch, 
Bernard Karfiol, Max Weber, Henry Schnaken- 
berg, Arnold Wiltz, William Schuloff and Pepino 
Mangravite drew especial praise from the Post. 

The Ferargil Galleries are featuring the sculp- 
ture of Alfeo Faggi, who since his first New 
York show eight or nine years ago has become 
well known and appreciated by metropolitan art 
lovers. His portraits, in different media, of 


Walt Whitman, Noguchi and Robert Frost (re- 
produced on the cover of Tue Art Dicest for 











September) received praise from the critics. 
The Post: 

“These portraits, sensitively modeled, the 
whole sculptural design expressing strength and 
simplicity, make the high spots of the exhibi- 
tion. The bas-reliefs and formalized figures lack 
rhythmical coherence.” The Eagle: “The ex- 
treme spirituality of Faggi’s earlier work con- 
tinues in the religious subjects, but is supple- 
mented by a warmer, richer more objective 
expression, such as “The Bather’ and the 
‘Mother and Child’ demonstrate.” 





Munson Waxes to Be Sold 


The famous collection of wax miniatures 
formed by Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Munson is to 


New Texas Gallery 


Flower Subject by Ann Guillot. 


Dallas has a new place for exhibitions, Nor- 
vell’s, at 1807 Main Street, and it is now 
holding its first exhibition, that of a group of 
Dallas artists. The Norvell Galleries are an 
offspring of Norvell’s at 1909 Elm St., which has 
long been a center in Texas for antiques and ob- 
jects of art. 

Among the exhibitors at this first show are 
Dr. John S. Ankeney, director of the Dallas 
Public Art Gallery, Frank Klepper, Olin Herma 1 
Travis, director of the Dallas Art Institute, 
Katheryn Hail Travis, Lloyd Goff, Jessiejo 
Eckford, Adele Laure Brunet, Jerry Bywaters, 
Laura Buchanan, William Lester, Charles T. 
Bowling, Franz Strahalm, Everett Spruse, Nell 
Tarver, J. D. Martin and Ann Guillot, one of 
whose flower subjects is herewith reproduced. 





be sold. It will be put on view for three weeks 
beginning Oct. 11 at the Arden Galleries, New 
York, and offered en bloc to museums and 
collectors. It comprises 234 specimens, dating 
from about 700 B. C. to the present time, and 
has been valued at $350,000. Mr. Munson re- 
cently died. 





Academicians 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters 
will celebrate the opening of its new building, 
632 W. 156 St., New York, with a two day 
program on Nov. 13 and 14. The guests of 
honor will be delegates from foreign academies. 
Chief among the events will be the opening of 
the art gallery with an exhibition of works by 





academy artist members, to last until May 15. 
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Mysticism of William Blake Seen at the Fogg Art Museum 





“Nebuchadnezzar.” 


William Blake was a mystic—a seer of visions. 
Endowed with highly intellectual and imagina- 
tive power and spiritual emotion, he possessed 
at once the gifts of poet and artist. Rarely have 
the arts been so evenly balanced in any genius. 
The Fogg Art Museum of Harvard University 
is holding until Nov. 23 a special loan exhibi- 
tion, illustrating the many phases of this amaz- 
ing (considered mad by many) artist’s career. 
Included are paintings, water colors, pencil 
sketches, prints, autographed letters and books 
written, designed, printed and colored by him 
(1757-1827). 


Tempera Painting by William Blake. Lent by Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. 
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“Resurrection of Dry Bones—Ezekiel’s Vision.’ Water Color by Wil- 


liam Blake. Fogg Art Museum Collection. 


Blake was trained as an engraver. Since the 
time of Diirer and the Little Masters engrav- 
ing had been used solely for the reproduction 
of paintings and drawings. Blake’s earliest en- 
gravings reproduced not his own designs, but 
those of other artists, but he soon laid aside 
the formal and mechanical use of line and dot 
for a more personal and individual mode of ex- 
pression. His “Book of Job” was the great- 
est piece of original engraving since the time of 
Diirer. 

Many of Blake’s books are in the exhibition. 
They were printed, usually, in a yellowish or 
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RICHARD OWEN 
French 18th Century Drawings 
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American Taste 


The Bulletin of the Industrial Art Institute, 
Boston, thinks that a great improvement in 
the taste of the American people is manifesting 
itself. It says: 

“Today the evidences of civic good taste and 
of commercial and industrial good taste are ap- 
parent in practically every community [he 
clean concrete or macadam streets, the dis- 
appearance of overhead wires and trolley rails, 
the development of shade trees and parks, the 
flood-lighting of business districts and the erec- 
tion of artistic store and office buildings sym- 
bolize the good taste which is similarly being 
demanded of the packages and products pur- 
chased by the consumer. 


“A few years ago practically all advertising 
was blatant hawking of one’s wares—in perfect 
keeping with the bad taste of the public which 
was interested only in the comfort or novelty 
or cheapness of the article in question. Today a 
diminishing minority of our advertising is, 
through intent or ignorance, classifiable as bad 
taste. One branch of advertising, the use of 
outdoor posters, can save itself from legal pro- 
hibition during the next few years only by be- 
coming the paragon of good taste.” 


brownish ink and then colored by hand, the 
coloring differing in different copies of the same 
book. Illustrating this is “Songs of Innocence,” 
several copies of which are included. 


The group of water colors is his most im- 
portant work in color. Strong outlines are 
filled in with flat tints with no attempt at 
chiaroscuro, for which he felt great contempt. 
With perfect sureness of touch and swiftness 
he achieved his luminosity. As an engraver, 
Blake showed unusual versatility. Engravings, 
woodcuts and a lithograph are from his hand. 
He experimented in processes also and printed 
his own writings from plates on which text and 
illustrations were etched in relief. 
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Carolean Settee Feature of Art Auction 





Carolean Carved Walnut Settee. English XVII Century. 


Among the features of the Mrs. J. K. L. Ross 
collection which will be placed on exhibition 
Nov. 8 at the American Art Galleries, New 
York, to be sold on the afternoons of Nov. 13, 
14 and 15, is this XVII century Carolean 
carved walnut settee. Furniture of the period 
of Charles II corresponds chronologically with 
that of Louis XIV in France. This settee is 
distinguished by an exceptionally high serpen- 
tine-arched back with flaring wings and out- 
scrolling arms, the loose seat cushions being in 
peacock green brocatelle. 

Besides an impressive variety of needlepoint 


settees, love sofas, the Ross 
collection English furniture of the 
XVIII century, covering the Queen Anne 
period, Chippendale and Sheraton; - tapestries, 
old English china, French faience and decora- 
tive objects, Oriental rugs and carpets. Out- 
standing in the large group of Georgian silver 
and Sheffield plate are two beautifully carved 
wine coolers by Paul Storr, London, 1811, for 
which, although it is a*far cry from the “gay 
dog” days of George III to America of the 
parched tongue, there will undoubtedly be eager 


bidders. 


seats and small 


contains 





The National Museum 


Appropriations amounting to $6,500,000 for 
the enlargement of the United States National 
Museum were authorized by Congress recently, 
according to the Museum News. 

Preliminary plans call for the extension of 
the present building on the East and West 
ends. With these additions the building would 
contain double the present space. The ground 
floors of the extensions are to be given up to 
laboratories and study collections and the in- 
termediate floors to public exhibition halls. 





Prix de Rome Contest 


The American Academy in Rome has an- 
nounced its annual competition for fellowships 
in architecture, landscape architecture, painting 
and sculpture. In architecture the Katherine 
Edwards Gordon Fellowship is to be awarded, 
in landscape architecture the Kate Lancaster 
Brewster fellowship, in painting the Jacob H. 
Lazarus fellowship provided by the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and in sculpture the Par- 
rish Art Museum fellowship. 

The competitions are open to 
men not over 30 years old. 
scholarship is three 
about $2,500 a year. 


unmarried 
The term of each 
years, the value being 
The Grand Central Art 





DELPHIC STUDIOS 


Exhibition of photographs by 
EDWARD WESTON 


Works of OROZCO and 
CARLOS MERIDA 


9 East £7th St. New York City 














Galleries will present free membership in the 
gallery to the painter and sculptor who win. 


Entries will be received until Feb. 1. 





Becomes Andover Director 

Charles H. Sawyer has been appointed cura- 
tor of the Addison Gallery of American Art at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., according 
to the announcement of R. G. McIntyre, sec- 
retary of the art committee. Mr. Sawyer was 
himself a graduate of Phillips Academy and is 
the son of the school’s treasurer, James Cowan 
Sawyer. Later he attended Yale, graduating 
in 1929. Since then he has spent considerable 
time in Europe, where he studied important 
collections. 

The Addison collection includes 
paintings by American artists from the time 
of Smibert to the present day and is now 
housed in the Oliver Wendell Holmes Library 
on the campus. Formal opening of the new 
art gallery building, now under construction, 
will take place this winter. 


Gallery’s 





Hawaiian Drawings for New York 


A group of drawings by Madge Tennent, 
[fonolulu artist, wi:l be exhibited at the Ferar- 


gil Galleries, New York, Nov. 26 to Dec. 8. 





Hand Wrought Jewelry and Japanese Prints. 


Rare Original Prints. Toyokuni, Yusen, 
Kuniyoshi, Kumisada, Hiroshige, etc. Studio 
of Miriam Coue, 1222 Locust St., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 





Miss Margaret Lay offers studio space, easel 

and model, three mornings a week, $14 a 
month inclusive. Van Dyck Studios, 939 
Eighth Avenue, near 56th Street, Te’. Colum- 
bus 127). 








Retrospective 


The Newark Museum.is to have two exhibi- 
tions illustrating the conventional and the un- 
conventional developments in American paint- 
ing. A show of “American Primitives” will 
open on Nov. 3. It will consist of about 60 
exhibits, mostly paintings in oil, water color, 
pastel, and paintings on velvet, by anonymous 
artists—sign painters and coach and carriage 
painters. The material has been gathered from 
public and private collections in Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. 

An exhibition illustrating the chronological 
development of American painting will open on 
November 13. Representative men from the 
Colonial portraitists to the contemporary school 
will be included. 





A Botticelli Is Sold 

“Madonna and Child with St. John and an 
Angel,” by Botticelli, has been purchased by 
E. W. Edwards of Cincinnati from the John 
Levy Galleries. The painting is believed to 
have been painted about 1487, the same year 
in which Botticelli produced the “Madonna of 
the Pomegranate,” now in the Uffizi Gallery 
in Florence. ; 





Honolulu Season Begins 

The Association of Honolulu Artists is open- 
ing its seasonal activities in November, when 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts will turn over 
two exhibition rooms to the association for the 
month. The first two weeks will be devoted to 
a general exhibition and the remainder of the 
month to one-man shows. 











| ART PRICES | 
| CURRENT 


| The One and Only Complete Work on the 
| Pricing of Pictures, Drawings, Engravings 
and Prints 


NOW PUBLISHED in TWO PARTS 


VOLUME IX (New Series) covering the 
Sale Season 1929-30, is available as follows: 
Part A—Paintings and Drawings, $8.50 net | 
Part B—Engravings and Etchings, $8.50 net | 


COMPLETE VOLUME 


Parts A and B bound together, $15.00 net | 
| It includes records of sales conducted by the 
leading English sale rooms (both London and 
provincial) and by the Anderson Galleries, 

New York. 
The Times—“The function of 
| CurRRENT is to record and not to comment, 
| and this it does very well. The two sections 
are separately indexed, and a startling inno- 
vation has been introduced into these two al- | 
| ready very elaborate indices—the price real- 
| ized is given in each entry. It is a great con- 
venience to have the two sections in separate 
volumes, for picture dealing and print deal- 
| ing are two very different callings. Not the 
least advantage of this publication is that it 
is well up to date for it reports sales up to 
| August last when the season closed; while the 
| ‘List of Sales’ at the beginning of each vol- 
| ume is much more thoroughly done than hith- 
erto. 


Art PRrRIcEs 


| Send for specimen pages and descriptive pros- 
pectus giving details of back volumes to: 


THE 
| ART TRADE PRESS, LTD. 


2 Dorset Buildings, Fleet Street, 
London, E. C. 4 England 

















POSITION OPEN with expanding art organ- 
ization for docent and educational publici- 
ty work for contemporary American art. 
Knowledge of salesmanship desired. Future 
open to important position. Address Box 
900, Art Digest, 116 East 59th Street, New 


York City. 
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In the Realm 


Gothic, Romanesque 


Francis H. Taylor, curator of medieval art 
at the Pennsylvania Museum, announces that 
within six months, barring delay, the museum’s 
Gothic and Romanesque section, containing 


one of the finest collections of old interiors in | 
the world, will be opened to the public. Work | 


is now being rushed. 


. . ' 
Entrance to the section will be through two , 


old stone doorways, the gifts of Rodman E. 
Griscom and John A. McCarthy. At the end 
of a vaulted hall, where tapestries and other 
objects of art will be displayed, there will be 


erected another stone doorway, the gift of Mrs. ‘ 
Isaac Tatnall Starr and the late Isaac Tatnall 


Starr. Housed in this section will be the XIII 
century Romanesque cloister, transported from 


its original site in the foothills of the Pyrenees ; 


through the generosity of the late Mrs. Wendell 
Bowman. 

Also included will be the famous Gothic 
room from the Soranzo Palace, Venice, dating 
from 1500 and characterized by Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio as the. “most picturesque corner in 
Venice.” It was given to the museum by 
Thomas J., Clarence W., and H. Yale Dolan 
as a memorial to their father. For 500 years 
this room was the rendezvous of Italian nobles 
and men of letters. Here tapestries, portraits, 
furniture and rugs taken from great Venetian 
palaces will again be seen in their true setting. 

The atmosphere of the Hundred Years’ War 
will be reflected in a French Gothic room pre- 
sented to the museum by Mr. and Mrs. Whar- 
ton Sinkler. “This room,” said Mr. Taylor, “is 
one of the few remaining interiors of the pe- 
riod. It was removed from a ‘gentilhommerie,’ 
or hunting lodge, near Le Mans, France, and 
is complete with wall panels, doors, windows 
and a hooded chimney piece. Even a tile floor 
and a ceiling of heavy timbered oak beams are 
included.” 

Another feature of the section will be the 
complete XV century Gothic chapel from the 
abandoned hospital of the Knights of Saint 
Anthony at Aumoniere, Burgundy (see Ist Oc- 
tober number of Tue Art Dicest). The great 
Foulc collection will probably be housed in this 
section if the option which the museum now 


holds is fulfilled. 





Old Glass Pictures 


Glass pictures of the XVIII century are now 
being hailed as the “newest type of antique,” 
according to the Detroit News. Not long ago 
such pictures were held to be of little value when 
found hidden away in attics and cellars of old- 
fashioned country houses. Early examples are 
now worth as much as $200. 
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Museum Gets Chest Malatesta Gave Isotta 





Isoto da Rimini’s Cassone. Italian 

The City Art Museum of St. Louis has 
placed on view two mediaeval chests _pur- 
chased at the sale of the collection of Dr. Albert 
Figdor at Vienna. They will ultimately form 
units in groups of mediaeval and renaissance 
art objects to be assembled by the museum 
within the next few years and will probably be 
installed in period rooms. 

One of the chests is of particular historical 
interest, having been the marriage chest of 
Isotta da Rimini, wife of Sigismondo Mala- 
testa, XV century ruler of the Italian Province 
of Rimini, famous in love, murder and _ art. 
The cassone is approximately 6 feet long, 3 
feet high and 27 inches deep. The front is 
divided into two panels with Gothic tracery 
separated by a pilaster and flanked by brackets, 
the faces of which are decorated with renais- 
sance ornament and the Malatesta arms. The 


a er 


XV Century, from Figdor Collection. 


surface is polychromed and parcel gilt. On the 
molded base is a band of inlay in basket pat- 
tern and above is the inscription “Mihi Sola 
Sine Ex(empl)o Placuisti.” (“You have 
pleased me beyond comparison.”’) 

The cassone has the dignity and impres- 
siveness of a fine architectural composition, 
blending Gothic and Renaissance motives. Be- 
cause of the inscription it is assumed it was 
given to Isotta by Sigismondo. They were 
married in 1456 after Isotta had been his mis- 
tress for many years. Sigismondo’s two previ- 
ous wives had died violent. deaths, one by 
poison and the other by strangulation. 

The other chest is of Flemish origin and 
dates from the XIV or XV century. The in- 
scription and decorations suggest that it might 
have been used church to contain altar 
cloths and priest’s vestments. 


in a 





Find a Greek Hoard 

The finding of a cache of 200 perfect silver 
tetradrachmae, Greek coins minted about 2,000 
years ago, has been reported by the Toledo- 
Michigan-Cleveland expedition excavating in 
Mesopotamia. According to Blake-More God- 
win, director of the Toledo Museum, the tetra- 
drachmae when in common circulation had a 
purchasing value equal to $10 in American 
money. 

Also among the party’s recent discoveries are 
several hoards of other coins, principally silver 
and dating from the reign of Vologases, about 
140-190 A. D. One group of these coins ap- 
peared to have been put aside when new and 
seemed to be mint perfect in every detail, Le 
Roy Waterman, head of the expedition, reported. 
They were found on the first level of a huge 
Parthian palace that has been completely un- 
covered. Headquarters of the expedition are in 
Tel Omar, a few miles from Baghdad. 





Tue Art Dicest ill gladly look up any print 
desired by a reader. 
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STUDIES 


Send for illustrated catalog 
144 pages, $1.00 
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Chicago Wins Antiques Fight 
Chicago has won its fight to be a port of 
entry for antiques. It had protested against 
the government’s withdrawal of the privilege 
while allowing New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, San 
Seattle to retain it. 


Francisco and 





Intelligence 
Underlying the temperamental impulses of 
all great artists is a shrewd and calculating in- 
telligence; and it is this propelling faculty that 
distinguishes the professionals of the arts from 


the riff-raff—Le Baron Cooke. 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





Eight-Months Novice Wins Print Prize 





“Land’s End.” Wood cut by Clayton E. Jenkins. 


Clayton E. Jenkins, whom one critic called 
a “dark horse,” won the Jacqueline Harrison 
Smith prize of $100 for his “Land’s End” at the 
Second Annual Exhibition of Prints by Phila- 
delphia Artists at the Print Club. 

For many years Mr. Jenkins never suspected 
he was an artist as well as an architect. Twice 
daily as he would pass the Print Club he was 
wont to examine specimens in the window. At- 
tending and studying the exhibitions, he finally 
contemplated (eight months ago) making a 
print himself. At the eleventh hour, just before 
the jury met, he brought in his offerings, the 
first five prints he had ever made. One of them 
triumphed over all the scores of compositions by 
artists who had had the best of training and 


long years of experience. “Land’s End” repre- 
sents “with flowing sweep of line,” to use the 
words of the Public Ledger, “a bare masted 
derelict pointing its bowsprit across heaving 
swells that crash against the chalk cliffs of 
England.” “His stylized picture,” said the 
Inquirer, “in vigorous contrasts of black and 
white masses, shows a ship approaching tall 
cliffs, the whole design being one of appealing 
simplicity.” A connoisseur ventured the opinion 
that Mr. Jenkins holds his own with Rockwell 
Kent. 

Honorable mentions went to Ellen Donovan 
for her block print “Artist with Cat,” and to 
James Reid for “Gethsemane.” Sixty-one Phila- 
delphia artists submitted 118 prints, and of 
these 80 were accepted. 





Geerlings Prints Issued 

Kennedy & Company, New York, announce 
the publication of one etching and six litho- 
graphs of American women’s colleges by Gerald 
K. Geerlings. The colleges included are Bryn 
Mawr, Barnard, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. 

Mr. Geerlings studied etching at the Royal 
College of Arts, London, under Malcolm Os- 
borne and Robert S. Austin and was the only 
American to have etchings hung in the 1929 
Royal Academy exhibition. He received one 








VISIT EUROPE IN PICTURES 





With the UNIVERSITY PRINTS you can 
traverse the Continent and see the buildings and 
paintings that have become famous through the 
years. Better still, you can have these pictures 
with you always and travel whenever the spirit 
moves you. 
Write today for our catalogue 
sent free on request. 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Box J Newton, Mass. 











of the two etching awards by the National 
Arts Club, New York, in 1930. 





New Etchings Issued 

Kennedy & Co. announces the publication of 
seven etchings by Frank W. Benson and six 
etchings by Martin Lewis. The Benson etch- 
ings include “Geese Drifting Down,” $75; “Pair 
of Pintails,” $75; “Two Gunners,” $75; “Wood- 
cock,” $100; “Yellowlegs,” No. 4, $75; “Chica- 
dee,” $40; “Lone Pintail,” $40. Those by 
Lewis are “Stoops in Snow,” $42; “Break in 
Thunderstorms,” $36; “Spring Night, Green- 
wich Village,” $42; “Tree, Manhattan,” $42; 
“Arch, Midnight,” $36; “Shadow Dance,” $36. 





Tue Art Dicestr will gladly help readers 
locate any particular painting, sculpture or 


print. Address 116 East 59th St. 














MABEL ULRICH’S 
BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
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Se ¢ Se re 374 ST. PETER ST. 


Seutanion base sell 21 Ist Ave., S. W. 











California Prizes 





“Top of the Tent,” by Esther Bruton, winner of 
the First Prize. 


These are the two leading prize winners at the 
17th annual exhibition of the California Society 
of Etchers, held this year in the galleries of 
Vickery, Atkins & Torrey, San Francisco,— 
“Top of the Tent” by Esther Burton and “Mis- 
sion San Bautista” by Smith O’Brien. 

The San Francisco Chronicle: “‘Top of the 
Tent’ depicts a cross section of circus life. In 
swinging acrobats rhythmically placed against 
the folds of the tent, the artist has achieved a 
certain style of intent, and has subordinated the 
chariot rider, and animal cage, which form the 
lower level of her composition, to the interest 
centered on the trapeze performers. The door- 
way of “San Juan Bautista,” framed by trees 
and spreading foliage, has interest from its tex- 
tural quality and the solidity of its form.” 


“Mission San Juan Bautista,” by Smith O’Brien, 
winner of Second Prize. 
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Exciting 

The great Lessing Rosenwald collection of 
Rembrandt prints, which has just been shown 
at the Art Alliance, in Philadelphia, will be on 
view at the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard, during 
November, and in December it will be back in 
Philadelphia, on exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Museum. Both institutions asked for loans of 
this monumental collection, and Mr. Rosen- 
wald, who is a Rembrandt enthusiast, consented 
to get along without his treasures until the 
New Year. 

Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, who has given 
so many millions of dollars in the cause of art 
and research, is, as everybody knows, head of 
the great mail order house of Sears-Roebuck. 
Not everybody knows, however, that Lessing 
Rosenwald, Philadelphia collector, is his son, 
and is the vice-president in charge of the 
Sears-Roebuck business in that city. 

In a recent interview Mr. Rosenwald said 
that he had abandoned golf for the “more excit- 
ing hobby of collecting prints and rare books ” 
“Golf,” said he, “failed to give me the required 
rest and recreation from the trials and tribula- 
tions of the exacting business world, so three 
years ago I tossed this sport aside and began 
my adventures in the pursuit of Rembrandt 
prints. I have found collecting the works of 
this famous artist more exciting than golf, foot- 
ball, baseball, horse racing or even American 
prize fights. 

“Today we have the rather neurotic spec- 
tacle of a world searching feverishly for thrills— 
jolts of minds and nervous systems calculated 
to make people forget temporarily at least 
their troubles and their worries. In many in- 
stances pursuit of these so-called thrills is 
harmful, having injurious reaction on the mind, 
spirit and physical being. 

“My three years of pursuit of elusive Rem- 
brandts has brought me the greatest joy of 
my life—intellectual stimulus and much spirit- 
ual peace. It has made me forget business 
absolutely when I most needed to forget busi- 
ness. It has brought me in contact with people 
that the average business man can never possi- 
bly meet in his own prosaic field—collectors, di- 
rectors of museums who have placed art above 
the mere achievement of making money. If 
more heads of business would make collecting 
their hobby instead of golf or other sports, much 
real benefit would accrue to this bustling, super- 
ficial and rather unthinking world. Posterity, 
as well as the present generation, would benefit 
considerably. 


In three years’ time Mr. Rosenwald, in his 
world-wide search of museums, galleries, auc- 
tion rooms and private collections in this coun- 
try and abroad, has accomplished an almost 
impossible thing. Of the 360 odd etchings pro- 
duced by Rembrandt, he has assembled about 
200 authentic prints. Money has not been 
spared in making possible this collection. One 
of the etchings is valued at $50,000 and another 
at $40,000. 

Mr. Rosenwald has made no plans as to the 
ultimate disposition of the collection. “If my 
children,” he said, “become really interested in 
them I shall keep them in the family. If they 
fail to be interested it would be foolish to keep 
them.” He inherited his penchant for collect- 
ing from his mother, who was an enthusiast. 
He first began the collection of ancient books 
illustrated with wood cuts. 

“T love Rembrandt,” he said, “because of the 
catholicity of his appeal. In his print making 
he ran the gamut of human life entire, depicting 
the highest as well as the most lowly. And he 





Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





Two Print Makers Have First One Man Shows 


Nh a) i 
y 


“Cow in Apple Time,” Allen Lewis. 


Two American print makers are experiencing 
for the first time the test of one-man exhibi- 
tions (until Nov. 8) at the Argent Galleries, 
New York. Both, however, have already 
achieved 2 comfortable measure of fame and 
their works are in the portfolios of collectors 
and their praises on the tongues of brother 
artists. They are Charles Locke, who works in 
lithography, and Allen Lewis, whose media are 
the woodblock, the drypoint and the etching. 

Mr. Locke was one of Joseph Pennell’s fa- 
vorite pupils, although little if any trace of the 
Philadelphia master’s influence is recognizable 
in his lithographs. He is represented in the 
collections of the Metropolitan Museum, the 
British Museum, the Cincinnati Museum and 
the New York Public Library. 





“The Club.” 





Lithograph by Charles Locke. 


Mr. Lewis not only pleases the collector, but 
he especially appeals to the student. He has 
been, in fact, a teacher of woodcut and etching 
at the Art Students’ League in New York since 
1925. Although this is his first individual show, 
he is an old timer (born 1873) and his career 
has been active as painter, print maker and 
illustrator. He was the first president of the 
Brooklyn Society of Etchers, is an Associate of 
the National Academy of Design and has been 
identified with the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, the Print Makers of California 
and the Ohio Society of Etchers. His medals 
and prizes are too numerous to mention. Re- 
cently he illustrated a new edition of “Undine” 
for the Limited Editions Club. 





did everything exceedingly well, whether it was 
a portrait or a landscape. He was so astonish- 
ingly versatile that sometimes I have thought 
of him as the Shakespeare of the print world, 
though I confess not to be a Shakespearean 
authority. It is certain he was the greatest of 
the print makers. No one who has a penchant 
for prints can possibly avoid studying his work. 

“Everybody must be interested in Rembrandt 
prints because they are pictorial as well as 
artistic. And they are just as interesting in 
our time as at the time he did them. Kem- 
brandt’s understanding of the poorer people 
gives us a reminder of Charles Dickens. Vari- 
ety, light, color and shade are all embodied in 
Rembrandt’s works. He was the master print 
maker.” 
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Foujita Coming for Show 

Foujita, the Japanese artist living in Paris, 
whose art already is well known here through 
reproductions in magazines, newspapers and 
books, is coming to America, and will open in 
person, on Nov. 8, at the Reinhardt Galleries, 
New York, the first one man exhibition of his 
works ever held in this country. 
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Detroit Catalogue 


Due to the large number of additions made 
to the collections of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts since 1922, when Dr. W. R. Valentiner 
became director, the institute has been obliged 
to publish a new catalogue in three forms, one 
volume of European paintings, one of American 
and another volume combining the two. These 
books, bound in heavy paper, contain accurate 
descriptions of the 412 paintings listed, more 
than 300 of which are reproduced. The com- 
pilation and the text are the work of Walter L. 
Heil, curator of European art, and Clyde H. 
Burroughs, curator of American art. 

The catalogue affords an excellent idea of the 
great advances made by the institute during 
recent years and reveals. the fact that of the 
254 paintings in the European section, 170 have 
been acquired during the administration of Dr. 
Valentiner. Probably no other museum of equal 
size in the United States has so rich a collection 
of European paintings. 

The evolution of the early American portrait 
tradition and of American painting from Inness 
to the present day are the features of the 
American section. Early American portraiture 
is represented by canvases by Badger, Joseph 
Blackburn, Woolaston, Copley, Stuart, Neagle 
and Chester Harding, all added within recent 
years. Other acquisitions include works by 














The Permanent Palette 


By Martin Fiscuer, tells how and why. It is 
a scientific treatise written in non-technical 
language for the student and artist who wants 
to tell his story in enduring fashion. Besides 
an historic discussion of the painting methods 
of old masters, the palettes of some great 
living painters are given. Contains a glossary 
of the painter’s terms re-defined in simple 
scientific manner. 


Illustrated in colors 
Blue and orange cloth stamped in gold 
Attractive Jacket 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


Albert P. Ryder, Sargent, Eakins, Inness, 
Chase, Kensett, Davies, John Sloan, Eugene 
Speicher, Robert Henri, McFee, Luks and 
Prendergast. 


The Art of Venice 


After eighteen years Dr. H. H. Powers, pres- 
ident of the Bureau of University Travel, has 
completed his study of Italian Renaissance art 
with “Venice and Its Art” (Macmillan Com- 
pany; New York; $5). His other volume was 
“Art of Florence.” More than 100 reproduc- 
tions illustrate the text. The Transcript: 

“In line with the author’s growing feeling 
that art is an expression of the spiritual and 
cultural life of a people, he devotes the first 
third of the present book to an interpretative 
history of the city-state of Venice from its be- 
ginnings as a lagoon colony to its decline be- 
fore the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
In this he has constant regard for the artistic, 
and especially the architectural implications of 
its successive periods. At once Dr. Powers’s 
judgments are well-balanced and his style in- 
cisive. There is an impression of compendious- 
ness which is justified, and yet a more fluent 
and readable exposition it would be hard to 
find. It is his chief distinction, however, that 
he describes in terms of human culture.” 


Modern Publicity 


“Modern Publicity 1930,” the seventh issue 
of the international annual of advertising and 
commercial art, formerly published under the 
title “Posters and Publicity,” has come from 
the press of William Edwin Rudge (New York; 
475 Fifth Ave.; $3 in paper wrappers, $4.50 
in full cloth). Supported by the authority of 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, United States; Sir Wil- 
liam Crawford, England; Professor H. K. Fren- 
zel, Germany, and M. Tolmer, France, who 
wrote the forewords to the various sections, the 
editors, F. A. Mercer and W. Gaunt, have given 
what amounts to a world survey of modern art 
in business. 

Hundreds of reproductions fit the text. Mer- 
cer and Gaunt are editors of Commercial Art. 











Pennell 


Last year in its Mid-December number Tue 
Art Dicest carried a review of Elizabeth Rob- 
ins Pennell’s biography of her famous hus- 
band; “Life and Letters of Joseph Pennell” 
(Little, Brown & Co.; Boston; 2 vols.; $10). 
Now the English critics are having their say 
with the work. The London Observer: “The 
first volume of this book records the continu- 
ous rise to prosperity and fame of as real an 
artist as lived, and it is recorded by the one who 
at every point helped in that ascension. 


“He came along so fast, largely because she 
helped him, but also because, and she sees it. 
he was journalist as well as artist: full of per- 
ception for what would interest, and what 
would sell—even if it were done as the artist 
wanted to do it. But the artist always domi- 
nated. When the war came, Pennell (an Amer- 
ican living in England) loathed it, abhorred it; 
that was natural, for he came of Quaker stock, 
and was always a member of a Quaker meet- 
ing house; but his restless mind must somehow 
make pictures of the war, and when he saw the 
munition works, they were the artist’s subject. 
He made poetry in black and white out of 
their titanic buildings. 

“In France they sent him to see the front, 
but destruction said nothing to him; he wanted 
to get to Le Creusot, and they would not let 
him see there also the wonder and the terror 
of work. He went back to America, out of 
love with the world, and on the whole his last 
years were embittered. But he had had a full 
life, and to read Mrs. Pennell’s work is to live 
again in London of the ‘nineties, the Henley 
and the Whistler period. It is characteristic 
of both men that Pennell’s chief desire should 
have been to write a Life of Whistler, and that 
he should have needed to fight a law suit to get 
leave to do it. Whistler needed no champion. 
Pennell owed much to his inspiration, but the 
two men consorted as friends.” 
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In the World of Rare Books and Manuscripts 





Monumental 


An international board, composed of distin- 
guished officials and international authorities on 
aeronautics, has announced the completion: of 
its four years’ world-wide research in the pres- 
ervation of the “world’s great collections of his- 
toric prints and official documents, recording 
for posterity the 5,000 years of man’s strug- 
gles to conquer air.” The research has been 
conducted by the eminent American historian, 
Dr. Francis Trevelyan Miller, president of His- 
torical Foundations and author of some 50 
standard works. 

The results of Dr. Miller’s labor and genius 
are shown in a monumental work which will 
soon appear and which will present material 
from the world’s great collections of aeronautic 
prints. He has organized them in chronological 
order into two volumes, under the title “The 
World in the Air” (G. P. Putnam & Sons; 
New York, London). The subtitle is “The 
Story of Flying in Pictures.” Beginning with 
the seal cylinders in the Asiatic Museums 
(Babylon 3500 B. C.), he has come up through 
the ages to the year 1930. The Collector’s Edi- 
tion is limited to 500 autographed sets, bear- 
ing the autograph signatures of Dr. Hugo Eck- 
ener and Dr. Dornier of Germany; Bleriot and 
Farman of France; Sir Arthur Whitten Brown 
and the late Major G. Herbert Scott of Great 
Britain; and the late Glenn Curtiss and other 
pioneers for America. Two of the signers have 
died in the last few weeks. 

“The World in the Air” will probably rank 
as one of the most important historical works 
of the times both in its originality and its 
achievement. And it will emphasize the part 
that art has taken in recording the activities 
of the race from the earliest times. 

Thomas A. Edison has written the dedica- 
tion—“to the Discoverers of the New World in 
the Air.” It would require a monograph to 
review the work. It is the first effort to pre- 
sent a documentary record of the New Age, 
which has perplexed so many. 

Some of the most famous collections in Eu- 
rope are represented—the Tissander collection 
in Paris, the Dollfus collection in France, the 
Norman collection at the British Patent Office, 
the Cuthbert collection in London, the British 
Museum, the Bibliotheque National in Paris, 
etc. American collectors who have extended 
co-operation include Ambassador Harry Gug- 
genheim and Mrs. Bella C. Landauer, who own 
the largest assemblages of aeronautic prints in 
America. The Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington and the various government de- 
partments have helped. 
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New Auction House 


Chicago is going into the book auction busi- 
ness in earnest. Encouraged by the experi- 
mental sale held last season which stirred 
considerable local enthusiasm, a group of Chi- 
cago business men and collectors have launched 
a new venture, the Chicago Book and Art Auc- 
tions, Inc. Their purpose is to establish a per- 
manent auction house in the Middle West, 
where collectors may buy and where those 
having material to offer may find a ready mar- 
ket. 

Proof of the high character and ample re- 
sources of the enterprise is furnished by the 
names of its sponsors. The directors are: Gen- 
eral Robert E. Wood, president of Sears-Roe- 
buck & Co.; Oliver R. Barrett, attorney; Dr. 
Otto L. Schmidt, president, Illinois State His- 
torical Society; Horace J. Bridges, president, 
Chicago Ethical Society; Burt A. Massee, vice 
president, Palmolive Co.; Charles Rubens and 
Paul Steinbrecher, real estate. 

Activities of the new auction galleries will 
be of a general nature, embracing modern first 
editions, bindings, general literature and Ameri- 
cana. An innovation that may prove fruitful, 
according to the New York Times, will be the 
“informal” auctions of inexpensive books. No 
catalogues will be printed for these sales. 





American Autographs 


The sale of autographs from the collections 
of C. J. Murray-West, John W. Haarer, Norman 
Howard, and the late Samuel Kalish, held by 
the American Art Association in New York, 
brought a total of $11,829 for 307 items. The 
highest price of the sale, $750, was paid by Wal- 
ter I. Farmer for a letter written in 1776 by 
Samuel Huntington, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence from Connecticut. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania paid 
$280 for the manuscript history of the first 
steam vessel, “Fulton the First,” accompanied 
by letters of Robert Fulton. The society also 
acquired for $675 the original draft autograph 
manuscript by William Penn of the “Laws 
and Orders for the Keepers and Frequenters of 
Ordinarys,” which treats of punishments for 
cursing, drunkenness, cards, dice, scolding and 
lying in conversation. 





Authenticity Questioned 

‘Two autographs of Thomas Lynch, Jr., signer 
of the Declaration of Independence from South 
Carolina, whose signatures rank in rarity with 
those of Button Gwinnett among the men who 
set their names to America’s charter of liberty, 
were withdrawn from a recent American Art 
Association auction of autographs by officers 
of the galleries when their authenticity was 
questioned. These Lynch autographs, more 
elongated than other known examples of his 
hand, appeared on the fly-leaf and title-page 
of volume 11 of the works of Flavius Josephus, 
published in London, 1777-8. 

The items are the property of Norman How- 
ard, New York engineer, who bought them 
about six months ago from a London dealer. 
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Maps of 1781 


Dusty documents and maps, hidden since 
Revolutionary days in the Chateau Thore, near 
Paris, have been found and forwarded to the 
United States, where they will be used by the 
engineers working on the reconstruction of the 
historical setting of Williamsburg, once the 
capital of Virginia, says the Christian Science 
Monitor. These documents show the various 
camps occupied by the French army in Ameri- 
ca in 1781, one of the maps giving the entire 
ground plan of Williamsburg when it was the 
headquarters of Lafayette and Rochambeau. 

When the Rockefeller Foundation decided to 
rebuild Williamsburg no information about the 
topography and architecture of the old town 
could be found in libraries in the United 
States. Warrington Dawson, special attaché at 
the American Embassy in Paris, was then com- 
Acting on Mr. 
Dawson’s request, Count de Noinvillers of the 
Chateau Thore delved into the old archives 
and discovered the maps. 





Mary Washington Letter 

A faded letter nearly 200 years old, written 
by Mary Washington, mother of George, 
brought $1,450 at a recent Philadelphia auction 
of autographs and manuscripts. The letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Lunn Washington, was written 
in 1748, when her son George was 16. It ac- 
knowledged receipt of a small payment of cash 
received by Mrs. Washington just in time to 
meet a bill. 

Another, a letter written by Washington to 
Major-General Heath, on the occasion of the 
latter’s retirement from the army, brought 
$1,200, while a third written by him to Thomas 
Johnson and dealing with the organization of 
the judicial branch of the Federal government 
brought $1,075. An autograph manuscript of 
30 pages by Count Tolstoy went for $420. 





Memorial to Gutenberg 

A fund has been established in Weimar, Ger- 
many, for the erection of a memorial over Gut- 
enberg’s grave at Mainz to be known as the 
Temple of the Letter in honor of his discov- 
ery of movable type and to evidence the world’s 
gratitude to the “father of books, magazines 
and newspapers.” The movement was initiated 
by the Society of Bibliophiles of Weimar. 
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St. 
Hyman & Son, 653 Lexington Av. 
Thos. J. Kerr, 510 Madison Av. 
Kleinberger, 12 E. 54th St. 
J. Leger & Son, 695 Sth Av. 
John Levy Galleries, 559 5th Av. 
Macheth Gallery, 15 E. 57th St. 
Masters’ Art Gallery, 28 W. 57th St. 
Metropolitan Galleries, 578 Madison 
Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57th St. 
Morton Galleries, 49 W. 57th St. 
J. B. Neumann, 9 E. 57th St. 
Newhouse Galleries, 11 E. 57th. 
Arthur U. Newton, 4 E. 56th St. 
Reinhardt Galleries, 730 Sth Av. 
Paul Rosenberg & Co., 647 Sth Av. 
Schultheis, 142 Fulton St. 
E. & A. Silberman, 133 E. 57th St. 
Van Diemen Galleries, 21 E. 57th. 
Wildenstein & Co., 647 Sth Av. 
Howard Young Galleries, 634 Sth Av. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.— 
Griscom Galleries, 1632 Walnut St. 
Newman Galleries, 1732 Chestnut St. 
Renaissance Galleries, 1807 Chestnut 
St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA.— 
J. J. Gillespie & Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1L.— 
Nathaniel M. Vose, 287 Thayer St. 
DALLAS, TEX.— 
Lawrence Art Galleries, 3515 Oak- 
lawn Avenue. 
HOUSTON, TEX.— 
Herzog Galleries, 3619 Main St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.— 
Milam Galleries, 1142-46 
Bldg. 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Art Importing ‘Co., 733 Public Ledger 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
Theodore Daniels, 
N.Y. 


639 Liberty. 


Milam 


228 Cherry St., 
&. i: Friedrichs, dnc., 129 W. 3\st, 
y. 


N. 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av., N.Y. 
Martini Artists Color ZLab., 97 Harris 
Av., L.I. City, N.Y. 

Palette Art Co., 327 Sth Av., N.Y. City 
Quaker City Art Supply Co., 10th & 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rich Art Color Co., 31 W. 21st St., 

N. Y. City. 
Blt Riebe Co., 159 E. 60th St., N. 
it 
Schneider & Co., 123 W. 68th, N.Y. 
Talens & Son, 1082 Clinton Avenue, 
Irvington, New Jersey. 
Winsor and Newton, 31 E. 
New York City. 
BRONZE FOUNDERS 
international Art Foundries, 545 5th 


Ave., N.Y. 


17th St., 


CASTS, STATUARY 
P. P. Caproni & Bro., Inc., 1914 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Florentine Art Plaster Co., 2217 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRAMERS 
J. Greenwald, Inc., 940 3rd Av, N.Y. 
Grosvallet, 126 Bld. Haussmann, Paris. 
Serge Roche, 4 Rue Victor-Masse, 


Paris. 
HOTELS 
Hotel Ambassador, New York City. 
Hotel Ambassador, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hotel Barbizon-Plaza, N. Y. City. 
Hotel St. Moritz, N. Y. City. 
Hotel New Weston, N.Y.C. 


LAMPS AND LIGHTING 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., 231 W. 17th 
ae De 


ORIENTAL ART 
Ralph Chait, 600 Madison Av., N.Y. 


PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


R. Lerondelle, 76 Rue Blanche, Paris. 
Pitt and Scott, Lid., 90 Regent St., 
W., London. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Carl Klein, 9 E. 59th St., N.Y. 


PRINTS 
Brown-Robertson Co., 424 Madison Av., 
N.Y. 


EZ. B. ‘Courvoisier Co., 474 Post St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Gordou Dunthorne, 1726 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D. 
Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond S&t., 
London. 
J. J. Gillespie Co., 639 Liberty Av., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Marcel Guiot, 4 Rue Volney, Paris. 
Richard Owen, 15 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 
Print Corner, Hingham Center, Mass. 
Purnell Galleries, Baltimore. 
Mabel Ulrich’s Print Shops, Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. 
University Prints, Box J, 
Mass. 
RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS 
Brick Row Bookshop, Inc., 42 E. 50th 
Se., M.Y. 


Newton, 


RESTORERS 
Chev. Prof. Pasquale Farina, 1350 So. 
Fe x St., Phila., Pa. 


_ J. Rougeron, 101 *Park Av., N.Y. 


SCHOOLS OF ART 
Abbott School of Fine and Com. Art, 
1624 H. St., N.W., Washington. 
American Academy of Art, Dept. 40, 
1125 Kimball Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Alexander Archipenko, 16 W. 6\st St., 
N. ¥ 


Art Institute of Chicago, Box A.A., 
Michigan Av., at Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Art Students League, 215 W. 57th St., 
New York City. 

Boston Museum School, 
Boston, Mass. 

George Elmer Browne Art Class, Prov- 
incetown, Mass. 


is aaa of Arts and Crafts, Oak- 


and. 

Calif. School of Fine Arts, Chestnut 
and Jones, San Francisco. 

Scott Carbee School, 126 Mass. Av., 
Boston. 

Chester Springs School, Chester Sprgs., 
Pa. 


Penway Rd., 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, 18 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIlinois. 
Chouinard School of Art, 341 So. 

Grandview, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cleveland School of Ari, Cleveland, O. 


‘Commercial Illustration Studios, 


A-Top the Flatiron Bidg., 23rd & 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Corcoran School of Art, Washington. 

A. K. Cross, Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Adam Dabrowski Studio School of 
Woodcarving, 241 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Art School of the Detroit Society of 
Arts and Crafts, 50 Watson St., De. 
troit, Michigan. 

Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio. 

Designers Art School, 376 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Exeter School of Art, 729 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

Louis Gehring, Home Study Course, 96 
Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 

Girls Central School of Art, Y.W.C.A., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Grand Central School of Art, 7021 
Grand Central Terminal, N.Y.C. 

Kansas City Art Institute, 3500 War- 
wick Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Livingstone Academy, 1333 F. St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Maryland Institute, Baltimore, Md. 

Metropolitan Art School, 58 W. 57th 
St., N.Y. 

National Academy of Art, 230 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 

National School of Fine and Applied 
Art, Connecticut Ave., and M St., 
Washington, D.C. 

Naum Los, 1947 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

N.Y. School of App. Design for Wom- 
en, 160 Lexington Av., N.Y 

N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art, 

2239 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

N.Y. University, ag J ff Fine Arts, 
250 E. 43rd St., N.Y.C 

Otis Art Institute, Rew Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles. 

Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad 
& Cherry, Phila., Pa. 

Phila. School of Design for Women, 
Broad and Master, Phila. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Seheat of the Arts, 916 Sta. Barbara 

,» Santa Barbara, Cal. 

bP of Applied Art, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The School of Fine Arts, 234 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

St. Louis School of Fine Arts, Room 
* Washington University, St. Louis, 

0. 

Syracuse University, Room 16, Admin- 
istration Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Traphagen School of Fashion, 1680 
Broadway, N.Y. 

Vesper George School, 42 St. Botolph 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Wilmington Academy of Art, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Worcester Art 


Museum School, 24 
Highland St., 


Worcester, Mass. 


SCULPTORS 


Ruth Norton Bail, Indian Arts Bldg., 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


STUDIOS—COMMERCIAL ART 


Graphic Studio, 503 Granger Block, 
San Diego, Cal. 





For Art Propagandists 


An intensive two day course in art apprecia- 
tion, intended especially for art propagandists, 
will be given at the John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis, on Nov. 6 and 7 by the institute 
in cooperation with the Indiana University Ex- 
tension Division and the Indiana Federation of 
This is perhaps the first time an 
American museum has undertaken such work. 

The course is intended to give the layman, 
particularly the club worker, a basis of apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts and to better equip the 
community art worker to lead intelligently in 
civic art projects. There will be lectures and 
discussions on appreciation of painting and 


Art Clubs. 


fee is $1.00. Address: 


| sculpture; demonstrations of how the painter 
and sculptor work; a gallery tour; suggestions on 
how to use a museum; talks on various aspects 
of community art problems. Several prominent 
art authorities have been engaged. Registration 
Mrs. Robert E. Burke, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 








Navarre’s Glass Sculpture 


For the first time in this country, the Erich 
Galleries are presenting an exhibition of the 
works of Henri Navarre, Parisian sculptor, con- 
sisting of glass, metal, terra cotta and drawings. 
Navarre works particularly with glass, which in 
his hands becomes as pliable and sensitive as 


Pittman. 





sculptor’s clay, with the added beauty of light, 
color and inner transparency. 

Navarre has not been content with modelling 
and carving alone, but has polished and toned 
his work to give it color and finish. 





Upper Darby Has Show 

The Delaware County Arts Association will 
open its second annual exhibition October 18 
at the Community Center, Upped Darby, Pa. 
Some of the artists whose works will be shown 
are Morris A. Blackburn, N. C, Wyeth, Henry 
Pitz, Carl Linborgh, Jules Salella and Hobson 
The exhibition will continue until 


November 15. 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


Birmingham, Ala. 





Galesburg, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 


ANDERSON GALLERIES—Nov. 1-15: Portraits, | C/V/C ART LEAGUE—To Nov. es Members of | MABEL ULRICH’S BOOK AND PRINT SHOP— 
Martha Fort Anderson. PUBLIC LIBRARY the North Shore Arts Ass’n (A. F. A.). Nov.: Water colors, Herman Trunk; oils, William 
GALLERY—Indefinite: “Graphic Arts” from k ill oe Schulhoff, Peppino Mangravite and Stewart 
Anderson Galleries, Birmingham. Jacksonville, Davis. 


ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: New York Water Col- 


or Rotary (A. F. A.) 
Peoria, Ill. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Nov.: Modern Tex- 
tiles from Arthur H. Lee, Y. CASA DE 
MANANA—Nov. 16-30: Wood blocks and water 
colors, William S. Rice. 


Del Monte, Cal. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: Block prints, 
Meissner. 
ART INSTITUTE—Nov. 16-Dec. St. Louis, Mo. 


the North Shore Arts Ass’n. (A. CITY ART MUSEUM—Nov.: Sculpture and draw- 
Rockport lll ings, Georges Hilbert; early American portraits; 
A . 


Leo J. 
7 sateen of 
F. A.). 


s sat Hungarian Art (A. F. A.). NEWHOUSE GAL- 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—Nov.: Exhibition | 4O7ZL FAUST—To Nov. 9: Exhibition of LERIES—Nov. 10-22: Paintings, Jacques 
by California artists. Paintings. Springfield. Ill LaGrange. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. é pringneld, iu. Bozeman, Mont. 
LAGUNA BEACH GALLERV—Nov.: Exhibition | S?R/NGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: In- | yoNTANA STATE COLLEGE—Nov.: Oil paint- 


by members of the Laguna Beach Art Association. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
— sank Ja, Col. R JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: Paint- 
AR Oc. ON—Nov.: ater colors, Capt. ings from the Phillips Memorial Gallery; East 
Deum. Indian drawings; small soap sculpture. L/EBER 
Los Angeles, Cal. GALLERIES—To Nov. 8: Paintings, Dale Bessire. 
BARK WN’ RAGS—Nov.: Etchings and oils, Ber- Nov. 10-22: Paintings, Clifton Wheeler. 


ings from the Toledo Museum of Art (A.F.A.). 


Columbus, Miss. 
STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Nov. 20-27: 
Eighth “A” circuit exhibition (Southern States 


Art League). 
Omaha, Neb. 


: : i : 7 ITE—Nov.: i int exhi- 
danier. B/LTMORE SALON—Nov.: Paintings, Richmond, Ind 487 INSTITUTE—Nov.: International print ex 

; y : bit by tists. 

Frank Tenney Johnson. HATFIELD GAL- | arr 4ssociATION—Nov.: 17th annual exhibit of Pe ee eT eee 

LERIES—Nov.: XVIII _ century English land- prints Manchester, N. H. 

scapes. LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—Nov. 1: , , 


Annual exhibit, California Art Club. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY—To Nov. 25: Repro- 
ductions of work by old and modern masters. 


Nov. 15-22: Harmon Foundation Negro Art Ex- 
hibition. Monthly no-jury shows. 


Pasadena, Cal. 





CURRIER ART GALLERY—Nov.: 


Montclair, N. J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—Nov. 
Exhibition of decorative arts. 

Newark, N. J 
NEWARK MUSEUM—Nov.: American primitive 


Davenport, Iowa 
MUNICIPAL ART —— 
American illustrators (A. F. A.). 


Dubuque, Iowa 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Oils and water colors 
by Tellander. 


Iowa City, 


Walter Griffin. 
Works by 


8-Dec. 21: 


lowa 


ST paintings; Mediterranean culture; Arts “ = 
; ATE UNIVERSITY—Nov.: Paintings from the Japan. Nov. 10-Feb. 1: American painting (1700- 
PASADENA SOCIETY OF ARTISTS—Nov.: 1929 winter exhibition of the National Academy 1900). To Dec. 31: Virgil exhibit. 

Water colors, Homer E. Ellerton; prints, Luigi of Design (A.F.A.) 

Kasimir, Franz Brasz, Walter Cheever; exhibition, & ae z 


Santa Fe, N. M. 

ART MUSEUM—Nov.: Lithographs, Muriel Sib- 
Flower and bell; batiks, Mary Harmon and Nellie C. Dunton. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

ART GALLERY—Nov. 4-18: Old and modern Jap- 

anese wood block prints. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Jonas Lie, Emil Carlson, John Carlson, etc. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 

ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—Nov. 3- 
15: Exhibition of Seven Western Printmakers. 
Nov. 15-29: Oil paintings and block prints, Rich- 
mond I. Kelsey. 


San Diego, Cal. 


Emporia, Kan. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Nov.: 
still life subjects (A.F.A.). 
Lawrence, Kan. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Nov.: 
Memorial exhibition. 


Wichita, Kan. 


Elihu Vedder 


FINE ARTS GALLERY—%to Nov. 18: Harmon | 487 ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Annual exhibition Ar- | SROOKLYN MUSEUM—Nov.: Exhibition of sculp- 
Foundation Exhibition. Nov.: Lithographs, tists Guild of Wichita. : Japanese ahaa water colors a drawing, 
Orozco; Water colors by Provincetown artists. Louisville, K 


American and foreign; prints, woodcuts and color 
prints, Austrian artists; famous etchings; pencil 
drawings, Milton Smith Osborne. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nov. 15-Dec. 15: Marines of Guy Rose. J. B. SPEED MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Nov.: Ex- 
San Francisco, Cal. =_— by Kentucky and Southern Indiana ar- 
ag sy ae PALACE OF THE LEGION OF ‘ 


NOR—Nov. 5-Dec. 5: Exhibition by Diego New Orleans, La. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Nov.: Block prints, 
Rivera; Exhibition by California artists. To | /S44C DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART—Nov.: Leo J. Meissner. . 
Nov. 20: Work of Karoly Fulop. NATHAN Sixth no-jury exhibition (Art Ass’n of N. O.). Pe 
BENTZ—Nov.: Works of art from China, a Portland. M Elmira, N. Y. ’ 
and Korea; Chinese enamels. EAST-WEST GAL- ortiand, Me. ARNOT ART GALLERY—Nov.: Memorial exhibi- 
LERY—Nov.: Drawings, wood blocks, paintings, SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—To Nov. 24: tion of water colors and drawings of Louis 
Moira Wallace; photographic studies, Stuart Prints, Leo J. Meissner. 


Fuertes. Nov. 


3-22: Exhibition of small soap 
sculpture. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY (New Rochelle-Art Ass’n)— 
To Nov. 9: English and French posters. 


New York, N. Y. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—Nov.: Prints by 
Winslow Homer; Japanese peasant art; prints, 
selected masterpieces; XVIII century French 
painted and embroidered silks; loan exhibition of 
Japanese sword furniture. To Nov. 9: Exhibi- 
tion of Mexican art; Mexican prints. ACKER- 
MANN & SON—-Nov.: Paintings of Carolina, 
Alice R. Huger Smithh AMERICAN ART AS- 
SOCIATION—Nov.: Provincial furniture; Eng- 


O’Brien; paintings, Harriet Hoag Fabian; needle- 

point tapestry, Lucy Barton. GALERIE BEAUX 

ARTS—Nov. 3-31: Exhibifion by members of the 

Beaux Arts. S. & G. GUMP—Nov. 3-31: Water 

colors, Arthur B. Davies. V/CKERY, ATKINS 

< - aaa ata 10-29: Water colors, Stanley 
ood, 


Baltimore, Md. 

BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART—Nov.: a 
national exhibition of rugs and glass Santa Fe 
group of paintings. MARYLAND INSTIT UTE 
—wNov. 1-17: Japanese prints. Nov. 1-16: Book- 
plates. Nov. 18-Dec. 3: Paintings from the Lucas 
collection. Nov. 16-30: Marionettes by Bernard 
Paul. PURNELL GALLERIES—Nov.: Contem- 
porary etchings; old paintings. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


FOGG ART MUSEUM—To Nov. 23: Loan exhibi- 
tion of works of William Blake. 


Boston, Mass. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—To Nov. 10: Inter- 


Denver, Colo. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM—Nov.: Loan exhibition 
of Italian art; ‘Fifty Prints of the Year’; his- 
toric arts and crafts. 


Wilmington, Del. 


WILMINGTON SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—Nov. 
3-25: Exhibition by Delaware artists. 


Washington, D. C. 








ARTS CLUB OF WASHINGTON—Nov. 1-16: Ex- 
hibition of local members’ work. Nov. 1-15: 
Washington Water Color Club. Nov. 15-29: 
Exhibition by Mr. . Charles E. Hoover. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM 
(Smithsonian building)—Nov. 3-30: Etchings, 
Frederick T. Weber 


Orlando, Fla. 
ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION—Nov. 8-29: An- 
nual All-member exhibition. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
HIGH MUSEUM OF ART—Nov. 1-15: Sculpture, 
Isabel M. Kimball. Nov. 15-30: Modern water 
colors, Douglas Brown. 


Bloomington, III. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Facsimiles of works by 
French, German and Dutch modernists (A. F. A.). 


Evanston, IIl. 
EVANSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY—Nov.: 
Arts” (Art Center). 


Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: Annual exhibition of 
American art. CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. 
Nov. 1-15: Exhibition by Chicago painters. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES  ASSOCIATION—To 
Nov. 18: Oils, Arthur G. Rider, Gerrit Sinclair; 
sculpture, Alice L. Sims. ZAKESIDE PRESS 
GALLERIES—Nov.-Dec.: Contemporary American 
book illustration, W. A. Dwiggins, Rockwell 
Kent, Rudolph Ruzicka, Edward A. Wilson. 
MIDLAND CLUB—Nov. 1-15: Paintings by Min- 
nie Harms Neebe and Louis Alexander Neebe. 
Nov. 17-Dec. 13: Paintings, lithographs and dry 
points, Diana Thorne. PALETTE & CHISEL 
CLUB—To Nov. 15: Oils, Arnold Turtle, Nov. 
17-Dec. 17: Annual sketch and small picture sale. 


“Graphic 








national exhibition of decorative metal works and 
cotton textiles (A. F. A.). Nov.: Russian Icons 
(American Russian Institute); Illustrated XVIII 
century French books; domestic silver; paintings 
by Rabindranath Tagore. BOSTON ART CLUB 
—To Nov. 8: Paintings, Norbert Heerman. Nov. 
3-15: Paintings, Nicholas Poliakoff. Nov. 18- 
Dec. 10; Paintings, Daphne Dunbar. DOLL & 
RICH ARDS—To Nov. 4: Wash drawings, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. To Nov. 8: Old and modern 
sporting prints. To Nov. 11: Exhibition by 
Shunichiro Tomita. GRACE HORNE’S GAL- 
LERY—Nov.: Exhibition of contemporary art. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS—Nov.-Dec.: 
Exhibit and sale of Christmas cards. ROBERT 
C. VOSE GALLERIES—Nov.: Paintings by old 
and modern masters. 


Hingham Center, Mass. 
PRINT CORNER—Nov. 1-22: Drawings and recent 
etchings by Andre Smith. 


Detroit, Mich. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS—To Nov. 15: 
Exhibition of Mohammedan decorative arts; In- 
ternational exhibition of lithography and wood 
engravings. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY—Nov.: Brazil- 
ian paintings (Roerich Museum); modern paint- 


ings (Dudensing and Downtown Galleries, N. Y.); 
sculptures, Richmond Barthe. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Nov.: Arthur B. Davies 
memorial exhibition (A. F. A.) 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Nov.: 
Antique Persian rugs; Paisley and Kashmir 


shawls. 





Coleuaa the Masters Use 




















Artists’ Materials 
Mat Water Colours 
“Ceroline” Poster Colours 
Show Card Colours 
Winsor White 

Aerograph Colcurs 

Oils & Varnishes 

Canvas & Brushes 

Easels & Sketch Boxes 
Smocks 

Drawing Paper & Board 
Sketching Boards & Blocks 
Cut Stencils 

Etching Materials & Tools 
Hand Books on Arts & 
Crafts 


Ash Your Dealer or 
Send 10c for New 
Catalogue 












NSOR‘NEWT 


Special Proposition for 
Schools 
| INCORPORATED ON 
Everything far the Artist 


31 East 172ST. NEW YORK 
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lish, French, Italian and Gothic furniture; tapes- 
tries, rugs and decorations. Nov. 8-30; Exhibi- 
tions of first editions; XVIII century English 
furniture; XV and XVI French furniture; tapes- 
tries, Georgian silver, old English china, decora- 
tive objects and oriental rugs. Nov. 5-22: Paint- 
ings by Lauretta Sondag; annual exhibition by 
members. A4/NE ARTS SOCIETY—Yo Nov. lo: 
o4th annual exhibition of American Water Color 
Society; 41st annual exhibition of New York 
Water Color Society. ART CENTER—To Nov. 
12: Work by young artists, selected by Maurice 
Sterne. Nov. 3-6: Paintings, Helen Craig, 
William H. Muir and E. Lansingh Muir, Wu- 
liam Hiller. Nov. 17-Dec. 6: Buswell- 
Hammond collection of early American glass. 
Nov. 18-29: Wood block prints, Clare Leignton. 
Nov. 17-29: Paintings, Mrs. Anna Neagoe, Mar- 
garet Train Embree. Semi-permanent: Works of 
members of the New York Society of Crattsmen; 
Mexican craftwork. NEW ART CIRCLE—To 
Nov. 13: Lithographs, Georges Kouault. ARDEN 
GALLERIES—To Nov. 8: Modern water colors; 
small sculpture; drawings, C. 3acheler Nisbet. 
Nov. 11-Dec. 2: Munson collection of miniatures 
and portraits in wax. ARGENT GALLERIES 
—To Nov. 8: Lithographs, Allen Lewis; water 
colors, oils and sculpture in wood, John Kel- 
logg W oodruff. Nov. 10-29: Landscapes, 
Howard Notman. AN AMERICAN PLACE— 
Nov.: Water colors, John Marin. BAB- 
COCK GALLERIES—Nov. 3-15: Water colors, 
George Pearse Ennis. Nov. 17-29: Paintings, 
Harold English, Oscar Gieberich, Norman Mason 
and Clinton O’Callahan. BALZAC GALLERIES 
—To Nov. 8: Modern Masters. BELMONT GAL- 
LERIES—Permanent exhibition of Old Masters. 
BROW NELL-LAMBERTSON—Nov.: Art, inte- 
riors and decorations. BRUMMER GALLERY— 
Nov.: Paintings, Jacques Villon. FRANS BUF- 
FA & SONS—Nov.-Dec.: Paintings of Norway, 
William H. Singer, Jr. CALO ART GALLER- 
JES—Nov.-Dec.: Paintings by American and for- 
eign artists. LEONARD CLAYTON GALLERY} 
—-To Nov. 10: Water colors, drawings and wood- 
cuts, Harry Leroy Taskey. GALLERY OF THE 
COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Exhibi- 
tion of student work. DELPHIC STUDIOS—Nov.: 
Photographs, Edward Weston; paintings, mural 
studies, lithographs, Jose Clemente Orozco. 
DEMOTTE GALLERIES—To Nov. 6: Paintings, 
Giorgio De Chirico. Nov. 10-Dec. 6: Paintings, 
Marc Chagall. DOWNTOWN GALLERY—To 
Nov. 16: Paintings, Julia Kelly; sculpture, 
Nakian. DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES — To 
Nov. 10: Paintings, Mary Cossatt, Berthe Morisot. 
Nov. 15-30: Paintings, George W. Parker. 
EHRICH GALLERIES—To Nov. 6: Navarre 
exhibition. FERARGIL GALLERIES—To Nov. 
8: Sculpture, Alfeo Faggi. F/F TY-SIXTH 
GALLERIES—Nov. 17-29: Sculpture, Suzanne 
Silvercruys Farnam and Count Hans Harrach. 
G. R. D. STUDIO—Nov.: Exhibition by contem- 
porary artists. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM— 
Nov.-Dec.: Exhibition of paintings. 7? JACKSON 
HIGGS—Nov.-Dec.: Old Masters and antiquities. 
GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES—Nov.: Mem- 
bers exhibition. MARIE HARRIMAN _ GAL- 
LERY—Nov.: Exhibition, Walt Kuhn. HACK ETT 
GALLERIES--To Nov. 8: Paintings, Beagary. To 
Nov. 15: Paintings, Tamiji Kitagawa. HYMAN 
é- SON—Nov.-Dec.: Old portraits and decorative 
paintings. JOHN LEVY GALLERIES—Nov 10- 
21: Hand-wrought jewelry and _ enamels, Frank 
Gardner Hale. LITTLE GALLERY—Nov.: Hand- 
wrought silver. MACBETH GALLERIES—Nov.: 
Exhibition of American paintings. Nov. 4-25: 
Monotypes, Seth Hoffman. M/LCH GALLERIES 
—Nov. 3-15: Paintings, Lucille Douglas. Nov 
17-29: Paintings, Lillian Genth. MONTROSS 
GALLERY—To Nov. 8: Exhibition by Eric 
Goldberg and Van Dearing Perrine. MUSEUM 
OF MODERN ART—To Nov. 22: Daumier and 
Corot exhibition. MAT/ONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN—Nov. 25-Dec. 21: Exhibition by mem- 
bers. NATIONAL ART CLUB—Nov. 6-28: 25th 
annual exhibition of books of the year. J. B. 
NEUMAN—Nov.: Living art and_ International 
moderns NEWHOUSE 3 S—Nov. 
Panels, Frank Brangwyn. ARTHUR U. NEW- 
TON GALLERIES—Nov.: XVIII century Eng- 
lish portraits and sporting pictures. AV EW YORK 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS—Nov. 3-16: 14th an- 
nual _ exhibition PEARSON GALLERY OF 
SCULPTORS—Nov.: Animal bronzes by Munich 
sculptors, Kreger, Fritz, Behn, Zugel and Georgii. 
RALPH M. PEARSON—Nov.: Permanent exhi- 
bition of rugs and wall hangings. PENTHOUSE 
GALLERIES—To Nov. 16: Painting and sculp- 
ture, N. Y. Society of Women Artists. THE 
POTTER SHOP—Nov. 15-29; Pottery. _ Carl 
Walters. PYNSON PRINTERS—Nov.: Original 
print stencils, T. M. Cleland. PUBLIC LIBRARY 
(Print Room)—Nov.-Dec.: Christmas cards, Amer- 
ican artists. /VTERNATIONAL ART CENTER 
OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM—Nov.: Paintings, 
Ramon Zubiaurre. REHN GALLERIES—To Nov. 
15: Drawings, Gaston Lachaise; water colors, 
Reginald Marsh. REINHARDT GALLERIES— 
Nov. 8-30: Paintings by Foujitaas SALAMA- 
GUNDI CLUB—To Nov. 9; Annual exhibition of 
pencil drawings, etchings, black and white illus- 
trations, sketches, lithographs. SCHULTHEIS 
GALLERIES—Permanent exhibition by American 








TRENT ENGRAVING CO. } 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Dicest] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
223 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N_J. 














and foreign artists. SEL/IGMANN & CO.—To 
Nov. 8: Drawings, pastels and paintings, Degas. 
£. & A. SILBERMAN—Nov.: Old Masters and 
antiques. W. & J: SLOAN GALLERY—To 
Nov. 29: Textiles of the XVIII and XIX cen- 
turies. VAN DIEMAN GALLERIES—Nov.- 
Dec. : Paintings by Old Masters. W/LDENSTEIN 
& CO.—Nov.: Old Masters and XIX and XX 
century French paintings. HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES—Nov.-Dec.: Old and modern paint- 
ings. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Nov.: 
paintings, sculpture and objects of art. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Nov.: Modern Nor- 


wegian prints (Brooklyn Museum); oils, Hardld 
Bowler. 


Chinese 


Staten Island, N. Y. 
PL BLIC MUSEUM—Nov.: Paintings and sculpture 
by Staten Island artists. 


Akron, O. 
ART INSTITUTE—To Nov. 23: 5th annual exhi- 
bition by Ohio Born Women Painters. 


Athens, O. 
OHIO UNIVERSITY GALLERY—Nov. 3-Dec. 1: 
Prints, Durer to Whistler. 


: Cleveland, O. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART—Nov. 6-Dec. 7: 
8th exhibition of water colors and pastels. Nov. 
26-Jan 4: Exhibition of South Asiatic art. KOR- 
NER & WOOD GALLERIES—Nov. 3-15: Old 
Masters from Ehrich Galleries, N. Y. 


k Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI ART MUSEUM—To Nov. 16: Na- 
tional soap sculpture exhibition. Nov. 2-30: 
Prints by early masters; juryless exhibition of 
local work. TRAXEL GALLERIES—Nov. 3-8: 
Paintings, Fry Fisher. Nov.: Water colors of 
old Mexico, Edna Menden Hall. 


Dayton, O. 

DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—To Nov. 9: Exhibi- 
tion of contemporary American art (Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries, N. Y.). Nov. 20-Dec. 20: Skou 
and Fromkes exhibition (Milch Galleries, N. Y.) 


Oxford, O. 
WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—To Nov. 
17: Reproductions in color of famous paintings 


(A. F. A.). 
Toledo, O. 
MUSEUM OF ART—Nov.: Cheney silks (A. F. A.) 


= Norman, Okla. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA ART SCHOOL— 
To Nov. 9: Paintings, Anthony Angarolla. Nov.: 
Lithographs and etchings. Nov. 1-15: Paintings, 
Boyd. 

: Toronto, Ont. 

FINE ART SOCIETY—Nov.: Exhibition of paint- 
ings and sculpture. 


Portland, Ore. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Advertising art and 
creative architetcture. 


Easton, Pa. 
ere CLUB—Nov.: Japanese prints (A. F. 
A.). 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
ART ASSOCIATION-—Nov.: French peasant cos- 
tumes (A. F. A.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—Nov. 17-Dec. 6: Paintings, Nor- 
bet Heermann. Nov. 3-23: Paintings, John Noble. 
Nov. 1-24: Etchings, lithographs and oils, Wil- 
liam Schwartz. Nov. 3-19: Water colors, Charles 
Demuth, ART CLUB—To Nov. 5: Exhibition, 
Colin Campbell Cooper. Nov. 13-26: Exhibition, 
Walter E. Baum. To Nov. 8: Etchings, Will 
Dyson. PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE 
ARTS—Nov. 2-Dec. 2: 28th annual exhibition of 


miniatures. PH/LA. MUSEUM—Nov.: French 
XIX century paintings; selection of Italian, 
French, Dutch and American paintings. PR/NT 
CLUB—To Nov. 8: Etchings, Will Dyson. Noy. 
10-22: Drawings, Matisse, Picasso, Chirico, 
Derain, Kisling, etc. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—Yo Dec. 7: 29th Inter- 
national exhibition of contemporary paintings. 
MANCHESTER EDUCATIONAL CENTER— 
ra‘) Landscapes, portraits and marine (A. 

Providence, R. I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—Nov. 6- 
27: Sculpture, Numa Patlagean; Japanese prints. 
NATHANIEL M. VOSE—Nov.: Miscellaneous 
group of paintings. Z7/LDEN-T7THURBER GAL.- 
LERIES-—TYo Nov. 15: Etchings, Cadwallader 
Washburn. Nov. 17-Dec. 6: Etchings, Marguer- 
ite Kirmse. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Nov:.: 

Woodblock prints, Gustave Baumann (A. F. A.). 


Beaumont, Tex. 
SOUTH TEXAS FAIR—Nov. 10-16: Eighth “B” 
circuit exhibition, Southern States Art League. 


College Station, Tex. 
CAMPUS STUDY CLUB—Nov. 21-28: Eighth 
“B” circuit exhibition, Southern States Art 


League. 
Dallas, Tex. 

PUBLIC ART GALLERY—Nov.: Sculpture, Mail- 
lol and Kolbe; paintings, Edward Bruce; Reaugh 
Club exhibition. HIGHLAND PARK ART 
GALLERY—-Nov.: Exhibition of paintings. 
LAWRENCE ART GALLERIES—To Nov. 8: 
Etchings by Whistler, Rembrandt; Seymour Hay- 
den and contemporary etchers. Nov. 8-29: Paint- 
ings, Ella Mewhinney; water colors, Jesse Joe 
Eckford. 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Nov. 2-30: Work of 
Taos-Santa Fe artists; English wood block prints; 
wood sculptures, Carl Hallsthammer. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 
MUSEUM OF ART—To Nov. 15: Exhibition of 
small sculpture in soap. 


McKinney, Tex. 
ART CLUB—Nov. 5-30: Graphic processes illus- 
trated (A. F. A.). 
San Antonio, Tex. 
MILAM GALLERIES—Nov. 1-15: Paintings, Jose 
Arpa. WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Nov. 2- 
23: Mexican Free School exhibition. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
W.M. McCONAHAY GALLERIES—I\ndefinite: Ex- 
hibition of paintings by John Fery. 
Newport News, Va. 
ART CLUB—Nov. 15-24: Paintings from the sum- 
mer exhibition of National Arts Club (A. F. A.). 


Seattle, Wash. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—Nov. 10-24: 
Paintings, lithographs and wood cuts, Max 
Weber; woodcuts and lithographs, Helen West 
Heller. ART /JNSTITUTE--To Nov. 8: 16th 
annual exhibition of Northwest artists. 


Appleton, Wis. 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Nov.: Etchings, Morgan 
Dennis; selected Czechoslovakian etchings; hand- 
crafts and shawls; heliographs, Charles Morgan. 


Madison, Wis. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Nov.: Madison artists’ an- 
nual exhibition. UN/JVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
—Nov.: Paintings by contemporary Canadian ar- 


tists. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
ART INSTITUTE—Nov.: Water colors, Paul Gill; 
modern silverware; woodcuts, Preston Chaplin; 
water colors, Royal Society of British Artists. 





Pfister’s Mountains 

California’s inception and growth are incar- 
nated in the first painting of the newly restored 
Olivera Street, Los Angeles’ oldest quarter, just 
completed by Jean Jacques Pfister and included 
in his recent exhibition at the Stendahl Gal- 
leries, Los Angeles. In popular interest this 
colorful composition, with the new city hall 
looming like a great, hooded god beyond the 
quaint old Spanish buildings, was the outstand- 
ing work of the show. 

From early youth in his native Switzerland, 
Pfister learned to know and love the monu- 
mental grandeur of mountains. In every season, 
in every mood, his brush has recorded their 
subtle variations. Known as a “lyrical painter 
of mountains,” many of his favorite themes 
appeared in the exhibition—interpretations of 
the glory of the national parks, such as Zion, 
Yellowstone, Estes and the Grand Tetons. 
One critic wrote: 

“Far from Jungfrau and the Matterhorn; fur- 





ther still from the snowy twins, Castor and Pol- 
lux, Pfister has found in the mountains of this 
country his true affinity. . . . To this artist 
dawn is a hymn, noon a joyous carol, eventide 
a paean in praise of the fullness of day joined 
to approaching night o’er his beloved mountain 
vistas.’ 


Richmond Prize Winners 


The 34h annual exhibition by Richmond 
(Ind.) artists was held during October in the 
Public Art Gallery there. The following prizes 
were awarded: Harry G. Nye prize, George 
Baker; figure prize, Edna S. Cathell; still life, 
John King; student prizes, Myron Winder, 
first, and Mrs. Louise Whisunhunt, second; 
handicraft prizes, Janet Harris, pottery, and 
Zana Gross, batik. 

Shown at the same time were 20 paintings by 
Richmond painters which the art association 
owns. “In Connecticut” by Lawrence Mc- 
Conaha was one of the most recent purchases. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


bh 


GRANDS CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


ESTABLISHED by successful modern ar- 
tists to develop individual talent. Courses in 
Painting, Drawing, Etching, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial and Applied Arts and Interior Dec- 
oration. Credits given for drawing teachers. 
Day and Evening Classes. 





Catalogue on Request 


7021 Grand Central Terminal 
New York City 
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ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 


241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








VISION - TRAINING 


rer 


30 years in State and Art Museum Schools, 
Boston, proved: the Self-Corrector ($3) 
best aid to illustrating, portraiture, land- 
scape. 1 in School and Home Courses 
gain more in months than by years in old 
method schools. No copies or theories. 
College Credits. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, Me. (All the year) 
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The Traphagen School of Fashion’ 


Intensive 


( 


Winter and Summer Courses. } 
Special Classes planned for Teachers. ( 

All phases from elementary to full eo $ 
of costume design and illustration are taught 

in shortest time consistent with thorough- 5 
ness. Day and Evening courses. Sunday 
Nude Drawing and Painting Class. In- 
corporated under Regents. Certificates given 
on completion of course. Send for Cata- 

log D. 


1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New Yosk) 
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DESIGNERS ART 


School for Professional Train- 
ing in Fine Arts and Design 


Ludwig D. Frank, Director 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, 





Mass. 




















“Non-Serious” 


From “R. N. S.,” a writer in the Seattle 
Town Crier, comes a severe criticism of the 
non-serious art student, “the bane of all art 
schools” : 

“Art schools are a great blessing to the well- 
to-do American mother,” he says, “for here 
they can enroll their daughters and rid them- 
selves for a greater part of the day of the 
worry of how they are occupying their time. 
For the daughters it is a convenient shelf on 
which to be placed while waiting for marriage. 

“Art students of this type, the despair of 
serious art students and a torment to instruc- 
tors, are not entirely girls. There is always a 
lesser smattering of young men, either too lazy 
to be in a college, or cursed with too much 
leisure and too little intelligence, who grasp art 
as an excuse for a few more years of loafing be- 
fore entering the business world into which their 
hard-headed fathers will eventually shove them. 

“In the average art class, supposing there 
are forty students, probably twenty-five will be 
girls or women; of the fifteen remaining men 
perhaps eight are serious art students, four with 
ability, and one or two with a chance of some 
day creating real art. The number of women 
art students in a class is almost always greater 
and the talent displayed lesser, unless it is a 
segregated group. 

“There are no art students so ‘arty’ as those 
of the less serious type. All the layman’s.time- 
honored conceptions of how an artist should 
dress and act are adopted. Long hair, disar- 
ranged; long pipes, baggy trousers, a variety 
of vari-colored smocks, sandals, etc. It is this 
type, who in going on with art, living in so- 
called Bohemian quarters, making little designs 
occasionally, that gives people their distorted 
idea of how artists live and disport themselves. 

“Many things not strictly ethical are resorted 
to by art instructors in their quandary about 
teaching a class. One instructor, a very com- 
petent artist and teacher, and one of the most 
inspiring men to work with I have ever known, 
has a unique method he uses in lecturing on art. 
He takes a somewhat obscure name, perhaps an 
Italian primitive painter, and continually re- 
fers to it in his discussions. The class is satis- 
fied because they feel they are learning about 
art, and the professor is saved the discomfort 
of waxing genuine before a totally unapprecia- 
tive group. However, when he does find a stu- 
dent with ability and promise, he is intensely 
interested; he gives all his knowledge and skill 
in his efforts to develop this individual’s art.” 





“Sadness and Desolation” 

‘The works that are least vain were created 
by those who best saw the vanity of all things. 
One must pay in sadness and desolation for the 
pride of having thought—Anatole France. 








METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 





58 W. 57ru Sr., New York City 








INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION, LIFE, PORTRAIT, POSTER, 
FABRIC DESIGN, COSTUME DESIGN AND 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


School enlarged to double former capacity 
COURSES REVISED TO ALL THAT IS LATEST IN 


MICHEL JACOBS, Director 
Author of The Art of Color and Art 
of Composition (Dynamic Symmetry) 

Lustructors: 

ARTHUR SCHWIEDER 


Berry Morris 


Artuvur Back 


Send for 


ART Catalogue A D 


















IFORNIA SCHCDL 
ARTS “CRAFTS 


INCORPORATED 





FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree in 


Fine Arts, Applied Arts, and Art Education. 
Climate permits comfortable study through- 
out the entire year. State-accredited. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 











A. ARCHIPENKO 
ECOLE D’ART 
FINE and APPLIED ART 


16 West 6ist Street, New York 


Tuition Fees $10 uo 
Columbus 4813 Catalogue sent on request 














ROSS BRAUGHT 


Classes in Drawing and Painting. 
Landscape, Composition, Marine 


BERMUDA 


December, January, February, March 
‘or circular address 


Eugenia Braught, Woodstock, N. Y. 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
1825-1930 Baltimore, Md. 
Summer School, June 30 to August 8, 1930 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, In- 


terior Decoration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs 
on request. 











ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
——=AOMMERCIAL ART 











SNDEVIDUALLY PLANNED 
EEE ChEDULES 























624 BH STREET WW. WASHINGTON.DC 


pa NATIONAL SCHOOL OF=—= 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


Interior Decorating, Color, 
mercial Art, Poster Design, 


metry, Life sketch class. 


Costume, Com- 
Dynamic Sym- 
Dormitory. Catalog. 
Felix Mahoney, Pres. Dept. A. D. 
Connecticut Ave. and M. Washington, D. C. 


NATIONAL nections OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Prefessional Development under 
sucessful artists saves time. Studios are sky and 
north lighted. Modern equipment. European tours 
Extension Courses. Spring, Summer and Winter 
Terms. New Catalor: adres: 

Cor. Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 




















WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 











SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Design, 


Interior Decoration, Jewelry and 
Metal Work 


Information on request 











BOSTON, MASS. 
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Small, But— 


Hans Hofmann, director of the Hofmann Art 
School in Munich and at present an instructor 
at the University of California, made the state- 
ment in the August number of Tue Art Dicest 
that the little known St. Paul School of Art, 
together with the University of Minnesota, con- 
stitutes one of the two culture centers in the 
United States, the other being the University of 
California. Since then numerous inquiries have 








STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN 
COSTU ME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 


TOONING AND CRAFTS 


Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 





Night Classes 














Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women 


Oldest School of Industrial Art 
in America—Founded 1844 


Professional standards maintained 
in all subjects 
Specialized instruction by experts in Indus- 
trial and Decorative Design, Illustration and 
Advertising Art, Interior Decoration, Fash- 
ion Design and Illustration, all branches of 
the Fine Arts, Highly developed course for 
teachers of art in the Public Schools. 


EARLY REGISTRATION IMPORTANT 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


European 
Design 


Fellowships in 
and Fine Arts. 


New Dormitories now available for 
out of town students 


Send for Catalogue 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 








ART SCHOOL 


Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Accredited school; three 
and four-year courses, Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, I)- 
lustration, Interior Decoration. 
Costume Design, New building, 
Mid-term opens January 5. 


50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 





E. A. Gurry, Dir. 











California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 
Affiliated with the Universty of California. 
Fall term now in session. Professional and 
teachers’ courses of study in the Fine and 

Applied Arts. 
Write for special catalogue 
Les F. Ranpotpx, Director 








Commercial Illustration Studios 


Individua! instruction in all branches of 
Commercial Art, under the direction of 
Charles Hart Baumann, Modern and practi- 
cal method. Day and evening classes. 
Stup1io a-ToPp THE FLaTiron BvuiILpING 


23rp aNnD Broapway, New York City 








WILMINGTON ACADEMY OF ART 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Stanley M. Arthurs, Ida Evelyn Macfarlane, 

M. A. Renzetti, Andrew Doragh, Douglas Duer, 

Gayle P. Hoskins, Frank E. Schoonover, N. 

C. Wyeth. 

Henryette Stadelman Whiteside, Director 

CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


























come in relative to the St. Paul School. Here 
is presented a short history of it as prepared 
by Gladys Peet Carpenter. 

As far back as 1876 Peter Boeringer had a 
drawing school in St. Paul; in 1898 there was 
an art school at Seven Corners; in 1908 this 
school was taken over by the St. Paul Institute 
and moved into larger quarters in the new Audi- 
torium. Enrollment went as high as 375 pupils. 
A large handicraft department was opened. 
Students obtained positions in many places out- 
side of Minnesota. About this time, many who 
have since become famous passed through the 
school, perhaps the foremost being Paul Man- 
ship, who was a student in 1909. This period 
was the high water mark of enrollment and 
prominence of pupils at the school. 

“At present,” wrote Miss Carpenter, “the St. 
Paul School is situated in the Essex Building. 
We do not boast of an elaborate plant. Who 
was it said, ‘genius thrives better on a crust in 
a garret’? It is true the world over, and always 
has been, that in too comfortable quarters com- 
mercialism slips in and one loses his grip.” 





Art in High Schools 


The Baltimore high school syllabus in art, in 
preparation for six years, has just been released. 
It provides for the offering in the 10th year of 
study of a required course in the “Principles and 
Practice of Designs,” followed in the 11th and 
12th years by elective courses in “General De- 
sign.” The syllabus also makes possible the of- 
fering of art as a major subject in the last two 
years. It was prepared by Leon L. Winslow, di- 
rector of art education in the Baltimore schools. 

In the “Principles and Practice of Design” 
course, activity is given an important place, the 
theory underlying art structure being applied 
directly in some form of creative expression. 
Experience in art through understanding and 
applying design principles in the aesthetic prob- 
lems of daily life is the sim of the training, 
the outline for which includes a brief summary 
treatment of the five major fields—architecture, 
sculpture, painting, industrial art and commer- 
cial art. 

The elective courses in “General Design” are 
planned to meet the cultural and pre-vocational 
needs of groups of pupils who desire to con- 
tinue their study of art. Graduation from the 
art major curriculum leads either to college or 
to a special art school. 





Those Who Work Win 


A large number of the advanced students in 
the Chicago Art Institute are working their 
way through school, and, says the institute’s 
news letter, almost all the holders of traveling 
fellowships and those who have achieved fame 
after leaving the school are men and women 
who have had to combine work and study. 

One of the advanced students now at the in- 
stitute solved his problem by contracting to 
paint a series of murals for a Chicago hotel 
in exchange for his room and board. At last 
report both parties were satisfied. 





Will Sell Student Art 

Thalia L. Falk, an alumna of the Chicago 
Art Institute, has just opened a gallery in 
Austin, Ill., a suburb, to sell work by students 
now at the school. Miss Falk believes that, 
with several hundred budding artists working 
many nights and days each week a great deal 
of really worth while art is being produced 
which could find a market with those who feel 
they cannot afford regular dealer’s rates. A 
jury from the faculty of the school passes on 
all work before being submitted to Miss Falk. 





Tue Art Dicest will be sent to students at 
half price—12 numbers for $1.00. 

















The Pennsylvania ie | 
of the Fine Arts 


THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


DRAWING, PAINTING 
ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 


Illustrated Booklets 
Address Eleanor Fraser, Curator 


BROAD and CHERRY STS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














Ra of TORT 


Instructors—Etwyn G. Gowen, 
Design and Interior Decoration; 
© Georce E. Lampert, Jr., Com- 
mercial Art, Witt1am F. Stecuer, Illustration; 





Scotr C. Carpez, Fine Arts—and Assistant 
Teachers. 
Scholarship. Placements. Enroll Now. 


Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Boston 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertising 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architectural 
Design. 37 Studios. 90 Instruc- 

tors. 44th Year. 


James C. Boupreau, Director 




















OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Il- 

lustrated catalog upon request. 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 

160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 

Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster 

and Commercial-Art, Interior Decoration, Ad- 

vanced Design, Costume Sketch and Life Class, 
Historic Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 
Positions and orders filled 














COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatnTING, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DegsiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AnD CoMMERCIAL ArT, Pus. ScHoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Haroitp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 





























LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 

Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Painting, Sculpture, Teacher 
Training, Advertising Art, Illus- 
tration, Interior and _ Industrial 
Design. Term begins February 9. 
For illustrated ‘catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
Dept. A. D., Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee isconsin 

















School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 
Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. Night 
Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 
Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 
Circular of information on request to the Dayton Art 
Institute, Dayton, 0. 











Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Composition and Anatomy: Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; S. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, J. Maxwell Miller, George B. Jenkins, 
M.D. For information and Prospectus, address 

MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Country School Open All Year 
Chester Springs, Chester County, Pa. 


(Twenty-eight Miles Northwest of Philadelphia) 


Classes in Autumn and Winter Landscape, Life, 
Portraiture, Still Life, Decoration, Illustration, 
and Sculpture. 

Modern Studios and Dormitories with Electric 
Light and Steam Heat. Resident Instructors. 
Winter Sports. Students may register at any 


time. 
. EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


Write for Circular to 


D ROY MILLER 
Resident Manager 
Chester County, Pa. 


VA Inquire Now Regarding Mid-Year Entrance IN 
N. Y. School of Five & Applied Arts 


New York—Paris CATALOGUES 

Only International Professional School of Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design and Il- 
lustration; Graphic Advertising and Illustration. Also 
Modern Teachers Training. 


Chester Springs 





























Specra, Eveninc Lire anp WaTER CoLor CLASSES 
IN Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 








ArtStudents League 





CLASSES under leading artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Lithography, Etching, Wood Block, Illus- 
tration, Composition. Mural Decoration, Portrait. 
56th Year. Catalogue. 


Room 217, 215 West 57th St., New York City 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING - PAINTING 
SPECIAL CLASSES IN MEDALLIC ART 
(High and Low Relief) 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 

Individual Instruction Daily p 
1947 Broadway (at 66th St.) New York City 


Art in All Its Phases 


Regular courses in Drawing, Portraiture, and 
Commercial Art. Also Weaving, Leather Work, 











Pottery and Jewelry Making, Costume 
Design, Interior Decorating and Magazine 
Illustrating. For cueiee, address E. H. 
Wuerpel, Director, Room 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON University, St. Louis 








HOME STUDY COURSES IN ART 
(A filiated with St. John’s College Extension) 


For Beginners, Advanced Students 
and Teachers 


Drewes, Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
Art, Interior Decoration and Methods for 
Teachers. 


Studio Class in Painting (College Credits) 
Address: LOUIS pag mesg) whe. 








96 Fifth Avenue, New Y 





BEA! AN ARTIST 


You Shawine | in 

own home during your 
ase time. Thirty-five years of 
successful teaching proves our ability. 
Artists receive large salaries. 






Write today for Art Year Book 
‘APPLLED ART ~*~ 
Room 10 BATTLE CREEK MICH. 





THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Costume Design, Jewelry, Pot- 
tery. Special classes for men in 
painting under Hopkin- 
son. Catalog. 
Katuerine D. Cuitp, Director 

234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Charles 








EXETER SCHOOL OF ART 
INDUSTRIAL‘ AND FINE ARTS 
Beginners and Advanced Classes in Life Drawing, 
Painting, Illustration, Interior Decoration, Cos- 
tume Design, Handicrafts, Teachers Training and 
Advertising Art. (Catalog D on request.) Address 
Grorce W. Morrison, Director 
729 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















Mexico’s New Art 


A Latin-American renaissance is under way 
in Mexico, and startling developments may be 
expected, according to Lawrence Murphy, artist 
and instructor at the Chouinard School of Art, 
Los Angeles, who recently returned from there. 

“IT had no previous conception,” said Mr. 
Murphy, “of the remarkable advancement and 
development of art and architecture in Mexico 
until I had seen the many modern buildings. 
Striking beauty in design and daring originality 
in treatment are noticeable in many instances. 
The Mexican artist and architect strives to 
maintain the picturesque quality of his native 
scene in his work, thus lending his hand to the 
perpetuation of the manifold beauties of the 
land.” 

While the influence of Aztec art is still felt 
in Mexico, Mr. Murphy believes the future will 
mark a revival of the early Spanish, out of 
which will be produced a distinctively modern 
treatment. At present, he states, the turn is 
decidedly from the inanimate to the human. 
Stiff, angular subjects, long characteristic of 
Mexican art, are rapidly giving away to modern 
life. Mexico City, like Paris, is a city of cultural 
advancement possessing that elusive Bohemian 
atmosphere that has hovered over various cities 
of the world where the creative spirit has 
flourished. 





Dallas Institute Expands 


The Dallas (Texas) Art Institute, after five 
years of teaching art, has expanded into a civic 
enterprise. The Institute, now incorporated as 
a non-profit educational organization, with a 
list of patrons, will be able to offer many advan- 
tages to these patrons, to citizens interested in 
art avocationally, as well as to students of the 
school who are taking up art professionally. 

Some of the chief aims of the Institute are 
the discovery of new talent, the encouragement 
of patronage of local art and the steady effort 
to make the community conscious of the bene- 
fit: .hat will accrue to it through a more thor- 
ough understanding of art in all its phases. An 
affiliation with the Civic Federation of Dallas 
provides the Dallas Art Institute with adequate 
quarters for all its educational activities and 
with active cooperation. 





Three New Art Films 


The University Film Foundation during the 
Summer and Fall completed three more moving 
pictures for the Boston Museum demonstrat- 
ing the techniques of the arts. Timothy Cole 
was the star of one, in which he showed the 
technique of wood engraving as practiced by 
him for more than 50 years. A second, illustrat- 
ing simple weaving, was enacted by the Dedham 
Weavers assisted by the North Bennet Street 
Industrial School. The third is on silversmith- 
ing, with Arthur Stone demonstrating his 
methods. 





Fred C. Nash Opens School 


Fred C. Nash, well known Detroit artist, re- 
cently opened his own art school in the Charle- 
voix Building, there. For the past nine years 
Mr. Nash has been instructor in drawing and 
painting at the University of Detroit. In his 
new school he will give instruction in painting 
in water colors and oils, as well as pen-and-ink, 
commercial art and poster work. 





The Will for Recognition 
The artist who does not crave personal recog- 
nition for his work never does any work that is 
worth recognizing. —- Gilbert Frankau, “The 
Week in Epigram.” 














SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


Joun M. GAMBLE 
President 


Betmore Browne, A.N.A. 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ART 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 
WOOD BLOCK AND LINOLEUM PRINTING 
ETCHING ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October to May 
ScHotarsHips AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
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MID-YEAR CLASSES 
BEGIN JANUARY 67H 
€VERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ Di 
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DIREC 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. ©. CHICAGO 










CHOUINAROD 
SCHOOL OF ARI. ING.) 
741 $0. GRANDVIEW = LOS ANGELES -~ 


ro TCALIFORNIAs=s 
VESPER GEORGE 


School of Fine and Applied Art 


300 Students 4-story Building 
Unusual Student Exhibition 
Open to Public 94 P. M. 


Visit us before deciding. Visitors Welcome 
42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 
























CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 
48TH YEAR 
4-Year Courses in the Fine and Applied 
Arts 


Full particulars on request 











CLEVELAND OHIO 
STUDY IN WASHINGTON 
Commercial Art Interior Decoration 
Advertising Costume Design 


LIVINGSTONE ACADEMY 


su1ITE 540, 1333 F sT., N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


ternational reputation. 


Directors, Frank H. Young, H. L. Timmins 
Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, ill. 


Practical instruction in all 
branches of Commercial and 





Fine Arts. Day and spare 
time courses. Individual 
instruction. Faculty of in- 











THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Faculty of seventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free Mustrated catalog. 


» sanageg semester begins Jan 5, . Address 
Box AA, Michigan Ave. at Adams be *Cincooe lt 
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REMBRANDT 
COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


Pure 
Brilliant 


Permanent 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON N/- 
Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO-LTD-11YorkSt.Toronto-Onterio 


SESE TEESE ESE EC ACERS: 











BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the W orld— 
Standard of the Colormen”’ 











Artists’ 
. ane 
d Outr Belgian Canvas 
Fils. Terwagng Thirty different weaves 
(Bel gique) and surfaces. LINEN and 





COTTON from 17 in. to 
20 feet and 4 in. wide. 


Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 








Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
# 129-131 WEST 31st ST., NEW YORK 
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MIXED 
TECHNIC 


is a term used to cover a type of painting 
in which the underpainting is done in 
tempera and the finishing in impasto and 
glazes of oil color. It is very effective and 
permits the attainment of results obtainable 
in no other way. When you attempt this 
you must, however, use only a true egg-oil- 
emulsion tempera to obtain a permanent 
result. The only true egg-oil-emulsion tem- 
pera bears the name MARTINI. 


Write for price list. 
The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


PAB RA TO R-T ES 
97-99 Harris Ave., L. 1. Chey, B. ¥. 
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LUCIEN-LEFEBVRE- 
FOINET 
HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 


Made in France 
Artco Belgian Canvas 
In widths from 30” to 13 ft. 
at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 


ART IMPORTING CO. 


733 PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















Tue Art Dicest will gladly look up any print 
desired by a reader. 





College Art 


The College Art Association announces a 
series of exhibitions of student work to be held 
at the galleries of the association, New York, 
through the season. The exhibition now on 
view includes work from 19 colleges and univer- 
sities in all parts of the United States and 
Canada, ranging in size from Yale to the Mount 
Allison Ladies College, Sackville, N. B. The 
pictures show little of their student origin. 

Included are these institutions: University. 
of Chicago, Cleveland School of Art, Colorado 
State Teachers College, Converse College, Flor- 
ida State College for Women, Howard Univer- 
sity, Indiana University, Oberlin College, Ohio 
University, Skidmore, Smith, Western Reserve, 
Yale, Kansas State Agriculture College, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Milwaukee-Downer College, 
Mount Allison Ladies College and New York 
University. The next exhibition will consist of 
drawings from the School of Fine Arts of 
Princeton University, to be followed by archi- 
tectural drawings from Yale and applied arts 
from the Art School of the Toledo Museum. 





Landmarks in Soap 

Soap is enabling the seventh grade geography 
pupils in Darlington, S$. C., to appreciate the 
architecture of the Old World. The students, 
using white soap as a medium, have been repro- 
ducing some of the famous buildings of Europe. 
As each country has been studied, the students 
have modeled the principal landmarks. In 
Rome, for instance, they took the Forum, the 
Coliseum and St. Peter’s. 





A Friendly Circle 
The more the people buy the better the 
artists paint; the better they paint the more 
they buy.—Florence Davies in the Detroit 
News. 





Industrial Art 
[Concluded from page 36] 


less showing the same simplification that ap- 
pears in other European work. 

“A large and interesting group from Switzer- 
land reflects strong national characteristics, 
while expressing frank sympathy for the pre- 
vailing designs found elsewhere in Europe. . . . 

“The exhibits by a distinguished group of 
English silversmiths are for the most part tradi- 
tional in form and decoration. Innovations in 
the modern spirit appear as details of ornamen- 
tation rather than as structural features. .. . 

“Though remote from Europe and her eco- 
nomic and artistic problems, the United States 
in one of the most considerable groups in the 
exhibition shows our more progressive manufac- 
turers and artist-craftsmen to be working tow- 
ard the same ends. 

“The exhibition appears to disclose an in- 
creasingly effective understanding of the ma- 
chine and its possibilities for producing objects 
of permanent artistic satisfaction; to suggest a 
closer alliance between the craftsman-designer 
and the manufacturer; to emphasize the in- 
creasing simplicity of design and a correspond- 
ing understanding of the principles of beauty.” 





Where to Show 


[This calendar is for the benefit of artists 
wishing to enter works in competitive and other 
public exhibitions. Art societies and individuals 
are asked to help in making it as complete as 
possible.] 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY—12th Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Oil Paintings: Nov. 





30-Jan. 11; closing date, Nov. 4 at agency in 
New York, Nov. 10 in Washington. Prizes: first, 
$2,000; second, $1,500; third, $1,000; fourth, 
$500. Address: Corcoran Gallery of Art, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


HOOSIER SALON—7th Annual at the Marshall 
Field Picture Galleries; Jan. 24-Feb. 7; closing 
date for entry cards, Dec. 22, for entries, Jan. 16. 
Numerous prizes. Address: Hoosier Art Gallery, 
Room 724, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Springfield, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE—12th Annual Spe- 
cial Exhibition of Oil Paintings; Nov. 15-30; 
closing date, Nov. 8. Four prizes. Address: J. 
H. Miller Co., 21 Harrison Ave., Springfield, 


Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF ETCHERS—15th An- 
nual Exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum; Jan. 9- 
Feb. 9; numerous prizes. Closing date, Nov. 22. 
Address, Mrs. Elsa A. Arnoux, Brooklyn Museum, 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. 


New York, N. Y. 


ART ALLIANCE.OF AMERICA—Competition for 
Small Sculptures by Rosenthal China Corporation; 
receiving dates, Jan. 14-20. Prizes: first, $1,500; 
second, $750; third, $500; popular prizes of $500 
and $250; Address: Secretary, Ceramic Sculpture 
Competition, Art Alliance of America, 65 East 
56th St., New York. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—106th An- 
nual Exhibition (for members and non-members) ; 
Mar. 5-April 6; receiving dates, Mar. 5-6. Numer- 
ous prizes. Address: National Academy of De- 
sign, 215 West 57th St.. New York. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN—Special 
Winter Exhibition (for members only); Nov. 17- 
Dec. 22; receiving date, Nov. 17. Address: 215 
West 57th St., New York. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS— 
126th Annual Exhibition of Oils and Sculpture; 
Jan. 25-Mar. 15. Address: Broad & Cherry 
Streets, Philadelphia. 











Linoleum 
Block Printing 


The ancient art of block printing re- 
vived in a simpler way. The most com- 
plete line of linoleum block printing 
supplies. Write for special price list 
No. L. 





Original of this cut was 
made with ‘Tif Lino Tools.” 


Erwin M. Riebe Co. 
Manufacturers, Importers 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


159 E. 60th St. _ 49 E. 9th St. 
New York City 
Factery, Queensboro, N. Y 














| ETCHING PRESSES 


Announcing our display of the finest | 
steel Etching Presses. Indorsed by | 
leading Etchers and Art Schools. 


10, 12, 14, 16 and 20 in. rollers. 
(with and without gears) 


Leaflets on request 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 


Artist Materials Exclusively 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 
Trafalgar 8553 

















QuaAKER City Art SUPPLY 
ComMPANY 


Artists’ Materials 


N. E. Cor. 10th and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Quality alone can 
stand the test of 
time! 


Selican 


artist’s materials 
were good in 1883 
and are better in 
1930. 


Quality that inspires 
ability and priced to 
please the pocket- 
book. 


If your dealer can 
not supply you, 
write to 





U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 


RICH ART COLOR CO. 


Incorporated 
31 WEST 21st STREET 
NEW YORK 

















SUPERFINE OIL COLO 


FOR HIGH QUALITY 


AND BRILLIANCY 





Copyrights—Theodore Daniels. 

Look for this label and be sure of 
Bourgeois Superfine Oil Colors. 
Whistler Canvas 
Ask your dealer first, then write— 
DANIELS ARTIST MATERIALS 
228 Cherry St. Orchard 4402 New York City 














Color-W ork 
Light 
Approved 
rea 


prominent 
Artists. 





Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
231 West 17th St., New York 





The advertising columns of Tue Art Dicest 
have become a directory of art material manu- 
facturers and dealers. 








INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 
THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





CHAIRMAN: 
F. Batrarp WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR: 
WirForp S. Conrow 
154 West 57th St., New York City 


TREASURER: 
Gorpon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 





OBJECT: 7o promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 


PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, in every field of the visual arts— 


AnD ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 
Lay Mempgrs, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 


DUES, $2.00 a year, 


including subscrip- 
tion to THe ART 
Dicest. 


DUES,$5.00 a year, 
including THe Art 
DiGEst. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states 





REGIONAL CHAPTERS 


Regional Chapters are now being formed 
throughout the United States for the purpose 
of coordinating a vast body of persons, the 
force of whom will further the interest of 
American artists, and will bring to all work- 
ers in this most vital profession help of all 
sorts—sources of information, the technical and 
exact science of method, as well as providing 
general contacts with advance information. 

To date twenty-eight chapters have been 
formed covering twenty states. Several states, 
as in the cases of Oregon, Wisconsin, New York, 
Maryland and Ohio, have formed a central 
committee with a state chairman, thus creating 
a co-ordinating body within the state. Each 
State Chairman is urged to appoint local chair- 
men and to build chapters in the smaller cities 
and towns. 

By Jan. 1, 1931, the League expects to be 
able to report that every state in the union is 
organized, with a central committee. This com- 
mittee will be in close touch with the plans 
and activities of the Executive Committee of 
the League. Each chapter should work to 
promote the interest and welfare of its state 
and city; while the Executive Committee will 
advise and cooperate in all ways with the state 
committees. 

The League is growing rapidly through the 
formation of these various chapters, and 
through this growth is enabled to secure the 
latest technical information as a result of re- 
search in artistic fields. All this will be not 
only of interest, but of great assistance to the 
local workers. It is hoped that the artist 
members will secure as many lay members as 
possible, for it is through them that the real 
work of building up American art and so of 
encouraging the American artist will be accom- 
plished. 

The following names are of those who have 
accepted chairmanships and are actively pro- 
moting this great work: 

Lillian Giffin, Baltimore Water Color Club, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

A. C. Pelikan, Milwaukee Art 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Theodore H. Pond, Akron Art Institute, 
Akron, Ohio. 

C. M. Ulp, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Miss Valeria Farrington, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. J. R. Marsh, 1233 Fairview Boulevard, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Miss Harriet E. Brewer, 607 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Institute, 


Mrs. P. H. Hawkins, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Arthur S. Riggs, Art and Archaeology, 
Architects Building, Washington, D. C. 

Edith C. Sturtevant, Easton School Museum, 
60 North Front St., Easton, Pa. 

E. Roscoe Shrader, Henri de Kruif, Edouard 
A. Vysekal, all of the California Art Club, 
Barnsdale Park, 1645 N. Vermont Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Josephine B. Gridley, 91 Beach Avenue, 
Larchmont, New York. 

Members from isolated sections where a 
chapter has not been formed are urged to get 
in touch with the nearest city where this work 
of organization is going forward. Where a 
number of chapters exist without a state chair- 
man and central committee it is advisable to 
elect an executive. The strength of each and 
every chapter will rest largely upon its balanced 
lay membership functioning with the local 
artist members. 

The membership dues of the League are 
$3.00 a year. Each member shall belong to 
either a chapter existing in his region or dis- 
trict or will form the basis of a chapter to be 
created when the membership shall number 
twenty-five. 

The dues of the American Artists Profes- 
sional League, then, are $3.00 a year, payable 
to the National Treasurer, Mr. Gordon Grant. 
This fee includes the subscription to THe Art 
Dicest which is the official organ of the League. 
Of these dues, $1.00 is used by the League to 
defray printing and secretarial expenses, $1.00 
goes to Tue Art Dicest, and the remaining sum 
of $1.00 is reserved for a locality that has not 
reached the necessary number of 25 members. 
When chapter strength is reached, this money 
will be paid to the local chapter. Where chap- 
ters number twenty-five or more members, the 
chairman will reserve $1.00 and forward to the 
National Treasurer the sum of $2.00. 

A series of lectures, are being prepared and 
will be ready by December 1. Professor 
Fisher is delivering the first series at the Metro- 
politan Museum. Lectures, technical and 
illuminative of arts and crafts, will be avail- 
able to all chapters after this date. 

Local chapters are requested to inform the 
Executive Committee of the League of their 
needs and in this way the spirit of co-oneration 
will be improved. Technique of oil painting, 
water color painting, stained glass, architecture, 
sculpture, weaving, pottery, etching, lithog- 
raphy, and other crafts will be dealt with in 
these lectures. 

Georce Pearse ENNIs, 
Chairman, Regional Committee. 


1910 Regent St., 





“Inside” Bill Posters 


The paper hanger will have to become an 
interior decorator, according to the Wall Paper 
Manufacturers’ Association, which recently con- 
cluded its annual meeting in Chicago. The dele- 
gates lamented the fact that he is now little 
more than a bill poster—a bill poster who 
works inside on a scaffold instead of outside on 
a scaffold. 





The association wants to do its part in beau- 
tifying American homes, and proposes to do 
this by having the right paper hung in the right 
place. Therefore the old paper hanger who 
used to thumb the pages of the sample book 
until Mrs. Smith’s fancy was stirred by purple 
pansies and green-gold forget-me-nots, must be 
educated. He must become an artist instead of 
an artisan. 
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Third International Industrial Art Exhibition Starts Its Tour 


Steel Dial Clock by W. 
Penaat of Holland. 


The Third International Exhibition of Indus- 
trial art, this time devoted to cotton textiles 
and decorative metals, has opened at the Bos- 
ton Museum, to continue until Nov. 10. 
Like the two preceding industrial art exhibi- 
tions—contempoary ceramics in 1928 and con- 
temporary glass and rugs in 1929—this one is 
made possible through a special grant from the 
General Education Board to the American 
Federation of Arts. It is truly international in 
scope, representation being given, among the 900 
objects, to Germany, France, England, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Switzerland, Holland and 
Czechoslovakia, as well as the United States. 

Included are woven and printed upholstery 
and draperv cottons, objects in silver, pewter, 
aluminum, brass, bronze, copper, lead, steel and 
iron fabricated by various methods—wrought, 
cast, inlaid, enamelled. Only jewelry, large 
architectural pieces and painted works were 
excluded. This great assemblage of hand and 
machine craftwork was brought together by 
Helen Plumb and Richard F. Bach, Associates 
in Industry for the Federation. The objects 
were selected to illustrate the “progress of con- 
temporary design toward a reasonable and 
beautiful style which is suitable for present day 
life and needs.” 

After its close in Boston the exhibition will 
go on tour of the United States: Metropolitan 
Museum, Dec. 1 to 28; Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, Jan. 19 to Feb. 15; Cleveland Museum 
of Art, March 11 to April 15. Final selection 
for the traveling show was made by a com- 
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“The Covered Wagon,” Textile by Dorothy B. 


Trout, American. 





English Silver—jug by G. Paul Gooper; vase, by Ed- 
ward Spencer; jug by Bernard Cuzner. 


mittee consisting of Henry W. Kent, Metropoli- 
tan Museum; Robert B. Harshe, Art Institute 
of Chicago; Edwin J. Hipkiss, Boston Museum; 
Rossiter Howard, Cleveland Museum; Frederick 
Allen Whiting, president, American Federation 
of Arts; Miss Plumb and Mr. 


officio members. 


Bach as ex 


Anne Webb Karaghan wrote in the Boston 
Museum Bulletin: “No attempt has been made 
to present a cross-section of contemporary cot- 
ton textiles and metalwork, an approach which 
belongs more properly within the scope of 
salesmanship; nor to illustrate the diverse forms 
and ideas which pass under the inclusive term 
‘contemporary.’ Rather the exhibition calls at- 
tention to some contributions which. express 
both reason and beauty in objects created in 
the modern spirit for present day needs. 

“The display of handicraft and of machine 
products side by side emphasizes a new alliance 
between the two, an increasing interdependence 
which is proving helpful to craftsmen and to 
industry alike. Through this alliance the prod- 
uct of the machine has undergone a drastic 
evolution within recent years. This is particu- 
larly evident in the exhibits from Sweden, Ger- 
many, and Czechoslovakia, where good design 
in the modern spirit was recognized soon after 
the World War as essential to the survival of 
their industries. It is significant that their indus- 
trial products, as illustrated in this exhibition, 
are among the most professional in character. 
Manufacturers in these countries appear to pos- 
sess a clearer comprehension of the possibilities 


“Dancing Girl Under Palm,” 
Louvet, of France. 
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Table Lamp designed by Brandt-Bredendieck of 


Germany. 


and limitations of the machine for producing 
objects of artistic merit than do those in coun- 


tries where an alliance with the individual 


craftsman-designer has not existed. . . . In Ger- 
many, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia especially 
this cooperation begins in the art schools where 
the pupil is taught the nature and details of 
machine production while he is learning the 
principles of art. He is already thinking in 
terms of present day tools when he is graduated 
from his art school and is prepared to take a 
responsible place in industrial life. 

“Among exhibits from Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany are found very characteristic types 
of contemporary designs, both in the handi- 
crafts and in the machine products. Simplicity 
of form and subordination. of ornamentation in 
metalwork, and a tendency: toward the use of 
abstract and geometric designs in textiles, pre- 
vail. 

“In Germany this reduction of design has 
been carried to extreme limits by the ‘Function- 
alists,’ also represented in the exhibition, who 
maintain that utility is the prime consideration 
in fashioning an object for contemporary use. 

“Exhibits from France carry on the highly 
individual character illustrated in the two pre- 
vious exhibitions. In their new uses of old 
metals, their innovations in form and pattern, 
the French craftsmen still maintain their leader- 
ship as a source of inspiration. The exhibits 
are for the most part the work of indivie “al 
artist-craftsmen highly characteristic, nesiegthe- 

[Continued on page 34] 
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Cotton Textile, Czechoslovakia, by the 


State School Institute. 








